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Call  for  Research  Papers  for  the  1988  Annual 
Meeting.  See  the  October  issue. 

Developing  Scientist  Award  Papers  also  being  accepted,  see  p.  463 
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The  Antibiotics  Issue 


There's  only  one  I  DA- 
approved  antihiotie  test. 

I'he  2'  ’  hour  H.  sieciro- 
ihennophUus  dise  assa\. 

And  there's  onl\  one  last, 
reliable  way  to  prediet  it. 
The  (vminute  SP()'l-Th,S  I. 

I'he  SPOTTl-ST  sereens 
an  a\erage  id  r>t).0()()  milk 
tankers  eaeh  month  -  - 
w  ith  dise  eorrelation 
unmatehed  b\  an\ 
quiek  test. 
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That's  why  dairymen 
aeross  the  eoiintry  eount 
on  it  tor  low-eost.  trou¬ 
ble-tree  sereenine. 
Anri  now.  w  ith  a  retm  - 
mulated  reagent  system. 
SPO I  I'HS  r  results  are 
clearer  than  ever. 

\dur  ehoiee  is  just  as  elear. 
When  \ou  need  to  spot 
aptibiolies  last,  run  1  he 
'sPO  r  'n-S'P  And  get 

results  in  6  minutes. 

ANGENICS 

100  Itiman  .Street 
Cambridg<f.  MA021.'0 
bl7  S7f?  ■  MM 


SPOT  TEST 


PiMM  circle  No.  117  on  your  Reader  Service  Card 


President’s  Message 


Dear  lAMFES  Members  and  Subscribers; 


The  74th  annual  meeting  and  educational  conference  of  lAMFES  held  in  Anaheim,  California,  in  August 
is  now  history.  Records  were  established  in  the  number  of  attendees,  papers  presented,  exhibitors  and  other 
areas. 

Thanks  to  an  efficient  and  effective  Local  Arrangements  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Austin 
Olinger,  the  entire  week  of  committee  meetings,  formal  sessions,  hospitality  events,  and  companion  activities 
were  a  huge  success. 

Your  Executive  Board  recently  met  in  Ames  to  plan  the  ‘88  program  in  Tampa,  Florida,  and  conduct 
other  pertinent  association  business.  Preliminary  program  plans  under  the  direction  of  President-elect  Robert 
Gravani  strongly  indicate  one  of  the  best  programs  ever. 

Thanks  primarily  to  telephone  marketing  at  the  Ames  office,  membership,  including  sustaining  members, 
is  showing  a  steady  increase.  Although  a  sizeable  overall  increase  is  noted,  affiliate  members  continue  to 
decrease  each  year.  This  issue  is  of  great  concern  and  will  be  addressed  during  the  year  through  your  Affiliate 
Council  Chairman,  Bill  Coleman. 

The  Board  approved  a  15%  dues  increase  for  regular  membership,  subscriptions  and  sustaining  members 
for  the  coming  year.  The  last  increase  approved  in  1981  has  more  than  been  absorbed  by  inflation  in  printing 
and  postage  making  this  increase  necessary. 

Our  1987  commitment  to  update  and  give  direction  to  all  committees  will  continue  throughout  the  coming 
year.  Vice  President,  Ron  Case,  will  be  working  closely  with  this  group.  The  Board  feels  strongly  that 
the  viable  functions  of  the  association  lie  with  our  committees.  Of  particular  interest  this  year  is  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  with  Chairman  Mike  Wehr,  Washington,  appointed  last  year  by  Roy  Ginn.  Like 
any  new  endeavor,  the  establishment  of  the  audio/visual  lending  library,  funded  through  sustaining  member¬ 
ship  monies,  has  been  slow  and  somewhat  frustrating  at  times.  However,  Past  President  Sid  Barnard  will 
give  added  emphasis  to  this  new  membership  benefit  this  year. 

After  20  plus  years.  Dr.  Elmer  Marth  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  Words 
cannot  express  our  appreciation  to  Elmer  for  his  dedication  over  the  years.  Dr.  Lloyd  Bullerman,  Nebraska, 
will  assume  this  position  and  we  feel  comfortable  with  his  capabilities  in  continuing  the  status  of  the  journal 
as  a  premier  worldwide  scientific  publication.  Dr.  Robert  Marshall  will  continue  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  JFP  Management  Committee. 

Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  is  on  sound  footing  with  a  comfortable  backlog  of  articles.  Kathy  Hathaway 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Editor,  Margie  Marble,  Associate  Editor  and  Harold  Bengsch  as  Chairman  of  the 
DFS  Management  Committee. 

Newly  elected  Secretary,  Robert  Sanders,  brings  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  the  Board  and  will  continue 
with  the  same  dedication  as  past  officers. 

The  day-to-day  operation  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  under  the  leadership  of  Kathy  Hathaway,  our 
Executive  manager,  has  performed  above  expectations.  Thanks  go  to  our  staff  in  Ames. 

Through  this  page  in  Dairy  &  Food  Sanitation,  we’ll  attempt  to  keep  you  abreast  of  association  affairs. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  to  serve  as  your  President  this  coming  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Leon  Townsend,  President 
lAMFES 
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1988 

MEMBERSHIP  APPUCATION 


Al  memberships  on  celendar  year  basis.  Memberships  include  a  subscnpUon  to  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  or  both  journals. 


Check  one 

□  Membership  with  BOTH  journals  $58 

(Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  &  Journal  of  Food  Protection) 
n  Membership  with  Da  y  and  Food  Sanitation  $33 


FOREIGN  AND  CANADA 

Add  $10  tor  each  Journal  ordered  for  postage 


*  Student  Memberehlp  $17  for  DFS  or  JFP  -  $29  for  both  —  please  Inckide  student  verification 


1988 

SUBSCRlPnON  APPUCATION 

for  agencies,  associations,  and  institutions 


Al  subscriptions  on  a  calendar  year  basis 

BOTH  Journals  $137 

□  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  $75 

□  Joumai  of  Food  Protection  $100 


FOREIGN  AND  CANADA 

Add  $10  for  each  Joumai  ordered  for  postage 


1988 

PUBUCATION  ORDER  FORM 


3-A  Sanitary  Standards 

(  )  Complete  set  3-A  Dairy  Stds  .  oa  $33 

(  )  Complete  set  3-A  Dairy  &  Egg  Stds . ea  $48 

(  )  3-A  Egg  Stds  .  ea  $28 

Five-Year  Service  on  3-A  Sanitary  Standards 

{  )  3-A  Dairy  ft  Egg  Stds .  Five  years  $34 


□  Procedures  to  Investigate  Waterborne  Illness  . 

□  Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodbome  Illness  -  new  4th  Edition . 

□  Procedures  to  Investigate  Arthropod-borne  and  Rodent-borne  Illness 
Multiple  copies  available  at  reduced  price.  Prices  include  postage. 


ea  $3.50 

ea  $3.50 
ea  $3.50 


PiMM  fill  out  completely 


Name  _ _ _ Company  Name _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City - State/Province _ Country _ Zip 

Phone  with  area  code _ 

Job  Title _ 

□  Payment  erKlosed 

□  Mastercard/Visa  (circle  appropriate  card) 

Card  # _ 

Expiration  Date  _ 


Please  circle  No.  360  on  your  Reader  Service  Card 
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Announcement 
Developing  Scientist  Awards 

(Supported  by  Sustaining  Members) 


Awards 

Five  (S)  awards  will  be  presented:  1st  place,  $500  and  a  plaque;  2nd  place,  $200  and  a  certificate;  3rd  place,  $100 
and  a  certificate;  4th  place,  $50  and  a  certificate;  5th  place,  $50  and  a  certificate. 

Purpose 

1 .  To  encourage  graduate  students  to  present  their  original  research  at  the  lAMFES  annual  meeting. 

2.  To  foster  professionalism  in  graduate  students  through  contact  with  peers  and  professional  members  of  lAMFES. 

3.  To  encourage  participation  by  graduate  students  in  lAMFES  and  the  annual  meeting. 

Who  is  Eligible 

Graduate  students  enrolled  in  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  programs  at  accredited  universities  or  colleges  whose  research  deals  with 
problems  related  to  environmental,  food  and/or  dairy  sanitation,  protection  and  safety.  Candidates  cannot  have  graduated 
more  than  one  (I)  year  prior  to  the  deadline  for  submitting  abstracts. 

Criteria 

1.  A  short  abstract  of  the  paper  must  be  submitted  to  the  lAMFES  office  by  January  1  of  each  year.  (Use  the 
blue  abstract  forms  from  ^  October  issue,  if  possible.) 

2.  The  author  must  indicate  on  the  abstract  form  the  desire  to  be  considered  for  the  competition. 

3.  The  paper  and  the  student  must  be  recommended  and  approved  for  the  competition  by  the  major  professor  or 
department  head. 

4.  The  paper  must  represent  original  research  done  by  the  student  and  must  be  presented  by  the  student. 

5.  An  extended  abstract  form  will  be  sent  to  all  who  enter  the  competition,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned 
by  the  deadline  date  on  that  form. 

6.  &K;h  student  may  enter  only  one  (1)  paper  in  the  competition. 

7.  Papers  are  to  be  presented  as  oral  papers  and  should  be  approximately  fifteen  (15)  minutes  in  length  with  an 
additional  five  (5)  minutes  allowed  for  questions,  for  a  total  of  twenty  (20)  minutes. 

8.  The  use  of  slides  or  other  visual  aids  is  encouraged. 

9.  The  papers  will  be  judged  by  an  independent  panel  of  judges. 

10.  Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  annual  lAMF^  Awar^  Banquet. 
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lAMFES  Sustaining  Members 


Aceurala  muring  Systanw,  Inc.,  1651  WHkan- 
ing  Court,  Schaumburg,  IL  60173 
Alax  C.  Farguaaon  Co.,  Spring  Mill  Drive, 
Frazer,  PA  19355 

AIfk-Laval,  kic.,  Agri-Group,  11100  North  Corr- 
gress  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  MO  64153 
Alpha  Chemical  Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  431, 
Stoughton,  MA  02072 

Anderson  Chemical  Co.,  Box  1041,  Litchfield, 
MN  55355 

Anderson  Instrument  Co.,  Inc.,  RD  1,  Fulton- 
viNe,  NY  12072 

Angenics,  btc.,  100  Inman  St.,  Cambridge,  MA 
02139 

Aquafine,  25230  W.  Ave.  Stanford,  Valencia,  CA 
91355 

Aseodatod  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  830  N. 
Meacham  Rd.,  Schaumburg,  IL  60195 
Babson  Bros.  Co.,  2100  S.  York  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  IL  60521 

BactomaUc,  Inc.,  719  Alexander  Rd.,  P.O  Box 
3103,  Princeton,  NJ  08540 
BBL  Microbiology  Systems,  P.O.  Box  243, 
CockeysviNe,  MD  21030 

Belmonte  Park  Laboratories,  1415  Salem  Ave., 
Dayton,  OH  45406 

Bio  Control  Systems  Inc.,  21414  68  Ave.  S., 
Kent  WA  98032 

Bordert  Inc.,  Dairy  &  Services  Div.,  16855 
Northchase,  Houston,  TX  77060 
Canada  Packers,  5100  Timbelea  Blvd.,  Missis¬ 
sauga,  Ontario  L4W  2S5  Canada 
CapNal  VM  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  611,  Fonda,  NY 
12068 

Cesco/Q-Controls,  93  Utility  Court,  Rohnert 
Park,  CA  94928 

Chsm  Bio  Laboratories,  5723  West  Fullerton 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60639 
Chemland,  ktc.,  Turlock,  CA,  Memphis,  TN 
Cherry  BurroN  Corp.,  2400  6th  St,  SW,  Cedar 
Rapids,  lA  52406 

Oaky  A  Food  Labs  Modesto,  Irtc.,  1581  Cum¬ 
mins  Dr.,  Suite  155,  Modesto,  CA  95351 
Dairy  Chiallty  Control  InsL,  2353  No.  Rice  St., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55113 

Dairymen,  bK.,  10140  Linn  Station  Road,  Louis- 
vile,  KY  40223 

DartgoM,  635  ENiott  Ave.  W.,  Seattle,  WA  98109 
Dean  Foods,  1126  Kilbum  Ave.,  Rockford,  IL 
61101 

DNco  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  1058,  Detroit,  Ml 
48232 


DIversey/Wyandotte,  1532  Biddle  Ave.,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Ml  48192 

Domitto's  Pizza,  Inc.,  30  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48198 

Eastern  Crown,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  216,  Vernon,  NY 
13476 

Educational  Tasting  Services,  225  Langhome- 
Lardley  Rd.,  Laughorn,  PA  19047 

Environmental  Test  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
4659,  Elkhart,IN  46514 

Foss  Food  Technology  Corporation,  10355 
West  70th  St.,  Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 
FRM  Chem,  ItK.,  P.O.  Box  207,  Washington, 
MO  63090 

OAF,  1361  Alps  Road,  Wayne,  NJ  07470 

QENE-TRAK  Systems,  31  New  York  Ave., 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  St.,  Fremont, 
Ml  49412 

GIbco  Laboratories,  Inc.,  231  Sutton  St.,  No. 
Andover,  MA  01845 

Gist-Brocades  USA,  P.O.  Box  241068,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28224 

Henkel  Corp.,  300  Brookside  Ave.,  Ambler,  PA 
19002 

H.  B.  Fuller  Co.,  Monarch  Chemicals  Div.,  3900 
Jackson  St.  NE,  Minneapolis,  MN  55421 
Hurricorp/Alco,  1800  Industrial  Blvd.,  Nomian, 
OK  73070 

IBA  Inc.,  27  Providence  Rd.,  Millbury,  MA  01527 
Intersystems,  ItK.,  13330  “I"  St.,  Omaha,  NE 
68137 

Kendall  Co.,  One  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02101 

Klenzade  Division,  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc., 
3050  Metro  Drive,  Suite  208,  Bloomington,  MN 
55420 

Maryland  A  Virginia  Milk  Prod.  Assn.,  Inc., 

P.O.  Box  9154  Rosslyn  Station,  Arlington,  VA 
22209 

Medallion  Labs,  9000  Plymouth  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55427 

Metz  Sales,  Inc.,  522  West  First  St..  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  PA  16693 

MIchelson  Labs,  4555  Produce  Plaza.  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90058 

Mid  America  Dairymen,  Iik.,  P.O.  Box  1837 
SSS,  800  W.  Tampa,  Springfield,  MO  65805 
Milk  Marketing,  ItK.,  P.O.  Box  36050, 
Strongsville,  OH  44136 

Minnesota  Valley  Testing  Laboratories,  326 
Center  St.,  New  Ulm,  MN  56073 


Nalge  Co.,  P.O.  Box  365,  Rochester,  NY  14602 
Nasco  International,  901  Janesville  Ave.,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wl  53538 

National  Mastitis  Council,  1840  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22201 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  1840  Wil¬ 
son  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201 
National  Sanitation  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 
Norton  Co.,  P.O.  Box  350,  Akron,  OH  44309 
Oregon  Digital  Systems  Inc.,  885  N.W.  Grant 
Ave.,  Corrallis,  OR  97330 
Oxold  USA,  Inc.,  9017  Red  Branch  Rd.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  MD  21045 

Penicillin  Assays,  Inc.,  36  Franklin  St.,  Malden, 
MA  02148 

Petrolarw,  607  S.  Blvd.,  Baraboo,  Wl  53913 
The  Plllsbury  Company,  311  Second  St.,  S.E., 
Minneapolis,  MN  55414 

Rexham  Machirwry  Group,  5501  N.  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Sarasota,  FL  34243 
Ross  Laboratories,  625  Cleveland  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43216 

Selberling  Associates,  Inc.,  11415  Main  St., 
Roscoe,,IL  61073 

Sllllker  Labs,  1304  Halsted  St.,  Chicago 
Heights,  IL  60411 

SmIthKIliw  Animal  Health  Products,  P.O.  Box 
2650,  West  Chester,  PA  19380 
Sparta  Brush  Co.  Inc.,  P  O.  Box  317,  Sparta, 
Wl  54656 

Spectronix  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2556,  Castro  Valley, 
CA  94546 

Stainless  Fabrication,  Inc.,  429  N.  Belcrest, 
Springfield,  MO  65802 

Tekmar  Co.,  10  Knollcrest  Dr.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45222 

The  Steams  Tech.  Textile  Co.,  100  Williams 

St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45215 

Thermaco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2548,  Asheboro,  NC 

27204-2548 

3M/Medlcal-Surglcal  Div.,  225-5S-01,  3M  Cen¬ 
ter,  St.  Paul,  MN  55144-1000 
Trap-Ease,  Inc.,  3122  S.  Maple  St.,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92707 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Div.,  Universal 
Coops,  Inc.,  Dairy  Equipment  Dept.,  P.O.  Box 
460,  Minneapolis,  MN  55440 
Walker  Stainless  Equipment  Co.,  601  State  St., 
New  Lisbon,  Wl  53950 

West  Agro  Inc.,  11100  N.  Congress  Ave.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  MO  641 53 


Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  (ISSN:0273-2866)  is 
published  monthly  by  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Milk,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians, 
Inc.,  executive  offices  at  PO  Box  701 ,  502  E.  Lin¬ 
coln  Way,  Ames,  lA  50010.  Printed  by  Heuss 
Printing,  Itk.,  911  SecorKf  St.,  Ames,  lA  50010. 
Sacond-dass  postage  paid  at  Ames,  lA.  Post- 
mastar:  Send  address  changes  to  lAMFES, 
502  E.  Lincoln  Way,  Ames,  lA  50010-0701. 
Manuscripts:  CorresponderKe  regarding  manu¬ 
scripts  aiKl  other  reading  material  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Kathy  Hathaway,  PO  Box  701,  Ames, 
lA  50010-0701. 515-232-6699. 

“Inatructlons  to  Contributors"  can  be  obtained 
from  the  editor. 

Orders  for  Rsprlnta:  All  orders  should  be  sent 
to  lAMFES,  Inc.,  PO  Box  701,  Ames,  lA  50010- 


0701.  Note:  Single  copies  of  reprints  are  not 
available  from  this  address;  address  reprint  re¬ 
quests  to  principal  author. 

Business  Matters:  Correspondence  regarding 
business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  Kathy 
R.  Hathaway,  lAMFES,  PO  Box  701,  Ames,  lA 
50010-0701. 

Subscription  Rates:  $75.00  per  volume,  one 
volume  per  year,  January  through  December. 
Single  copies  $6.00  each.  No  cancellations  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Sustaining  Msmbsrship:  A  sustaining  member¬ 
ship  in  lAMFES  is  available  to  companies  at  a 
rate  of  $375  per  year,  which  includes  $100  credit 
toward  an  ad  in  the  “annual  meeting  issue"  of 
the  Journal,  the  July  issue.  For  more  information, 
contact  lAMFES,  PO  Box  701,  Ames,  lA  50010- 
0701,  515-232-6699. 


Membership  Dues:  Membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  available  to  individuals  only.  Direct  dues 
are  $33  per  year  and  include  a  subscription 
to  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation.  Direct  dues  and 
the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  are  $56.00  Affil¬ 
iate  and  International  Membership  include  both 
journals  for  $58,  plus  affiliate  dues.  Student 
membership  is  $17.00  per  year,  with  verification 
of  student  status,  and  includes  Dairy  and  Food 
Sanitation  or  Journal  of  Food  Protection.  No  can¬ 
cellation  accepted. 

Claims:  Notice  of  failure  to  receive  copies  must 
be  reported  within  30  days  domestic,  90  days 
foreign.  All  correspondence  'egarding  changes  of 
address  and  dues  must  be  sent  to  lAMFES,  Inc., 
PO  Box  701,  Amos,  lA  50010-0701,  515-232- 
6699. 
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Past-President,  ROY  GINN,  Dairy  Quality 
Control  Inst.,  2353  No.  Rice  St.,  Room 
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Good  Sanitation  Practices 


by  Lou  J.  Bianco 


L.J.  Bianco  &  Associates,  Inc. 
850  Huckleberry  Lane 
Northbrook,  IL  60062 


My  presentation  today  will  cover  in  general,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  “Food  Plant  Sanitation”,  and  “Good  Sanitation 
Practices”,  their  importance,  necessity  and  real  functional 
role  in  the  plant  production  of  wholesome  and  quality 
food  products. 

In  the  past  10  to  15  years,  there  have  been  many  new 
product  innovations  and  general  technological  changes 
occurring  in  the  processing  of  most  foods.  During  this 
period,  the  plant  sanitation  function  responsibilities  in 
many  plants  has  virtually  remained  the  same,  even 
though  the  food  industry  as  a  whole,  has  been  going 
through  progressive  retinements  and  processing  sophisti¬ 
cation.  I  believe  the  work  importance  in  this  whole  area 
of  plant  sanitation  has  been  overlooked  and  grossly  neg¬ 
lected  by  companies  and  plant  management,  in  particular. 

The  many  changes  which  have  been  made  in  food  pro¬ 
cessing,  I  believe  require  more  diligence  and  thorough¬ 
ness  in  plant  sanitation  operational  controls  -  than  ever 
before.  Yet,  there  are  so  many  managers  operating  food 
plants  and  other  plants  servicing  the  Food  Industry,  who 
today,  have  no  conception  of  the  real  relative  increased 
importance  of  the  functional  sanitation  role  in  food  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  reality,  they  have  only  to  look  at  the  press  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  food  poisoning  cases  to  realize  that 
the  old  concept  and  practice  of  putting  the  poorest 
worker,  most  troublesome  employee,  and/or  newest  em¬ 
ployee  on  night  cleanup,  is  a  tradition  and  practice  which 
must  be  stopped.  Good  f.lant  equipment  cleanup  and 
good  facility  housekeeping  on  a  “day-to-day”  basis  is  an 
essential,  and  must  requirement  today,  for  all  food  pro¬ 
cessing  operations. 

So,  in  perspective,  the  reliable  good  worker  should  be 
assigned  to  equipment  cleanup  work  to  be  more  assured 
of  proper  cleaning  and  better  protection  of  finished  prod¬ 
uct  quality. 


Everyone  must  realize  this,  especially  with  the  exten¬ 
sive  plant  renovations  and/or  expansion  programs  many 
of  you  have  experienced  in  your  own  plants. 

Such  developments  often  have  changed  the  architec¬ 
tural  layout  and  product  -  flow  of  some  plant  areas,  mak¬ 
ing  plant  area  and  equipment  cleanup,  more  intricate, 
complex,  and  difficult.  Particularly,  when  it  comes  to 
inter  and  intra  departmental  piping  layouts  involving  raw 
material  and  finished  products,  where  identitication  and 
separation  of  lines,  as  well  as  line  cleanliness,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  factors  for  the  prevention  of  product 
contamination. 

Also,  specially  designed  equipment  areas  have  become 
more  conunon  and  prevalent  in  many  plsjits.  Plant  com¬ 
puter  programmed  operations,  new  product  innovations, 
and  technical  product  advances  plus  the  other  changes 
mentioned,  have  created  many  new  sanitation  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  sanitation  problems. 

What  must  the  Food  Industry  do  to  cope  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  sanitation  and  product  quality  problems  facing  us 
today? 

1.  Foremost  of  all,  food  plant  operators  must  recognize 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  establishing  an  organized 
and  basic  in-plant  sanitation  program. 

(a)  Ultimately,  Good  Sanitation  Practices  (GSP’s)  will 
evolve  from  such  a  program. 

2.  Secondly,  Management  must  be  committed  to  and  sup¬ 
portive  of  such  a  program,  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
importance  as  a  plant  GMP  program. 

3.  Thirdly,  a  real  effort  should  be  made  by  all  plants 
to  develop  an  integrated  Good  Manufacturing  and  Good 
Sanitation  Practices  (GMP  and  GSP)  program  as  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  functionally  plant-interrelated. 

Food  Industry  must: 

1.  Make  food  plant  operators  recognize  the  necessity  and 
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importance  of  establishing  an  organized  in-plant  sanita¬ 
tion  program. 

2.  Have  top  management  committed  to  and  supportive  of 
such  a  program  in  same  manner  of  importance  as  plant 
GMP  program. 

3.  Make  an  effort  to  have  plants  develop  and  adopt  an 
integrated  “Good  Manufacturing  Practices”  and  “  Good 
Sanitation  Practices”  (GMP  and  GSP)  program  as  these 
activities  are  functionally  plant-interrelated. 

What  are  the  Requirements  of  a  Basic  Sanitation  Pro¬ 
gram? 

1.  A  basic  and  practical  sanitation  program  development 
involves  8  basic  steps  which  must  be  taken.  These  are: 
Sanitation  Program  Development  Involves  8  Steps 

(1)  A  real  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  management 
for  organization  and  supervision  of  in-plant  sanitation 
controls. 

(2)  An  integrated  “Good  Manufacturing  Practice” 
(GMP)  and“  Good  Sanitation  Practice”  (GSP) 
documented  guidelines  program  to  make  employees 
more  aware  of  company  guideline  rules  for  equipment, 
facility  and  product  cleanliness. 

(3)  Written  plant  sanitation  procedures  covering  all  as¬ 
pects  of  proper  equipment  cleanup,  housekeeping,  en¬ 
vironmental  cleanliness,  and  Pest  Controls. 

(4)  An  ongoing  plant  employee  training  program  in¬ 
volving  necessary  GMP  and  Sanitation  Controls. 

(5)  A  regular  plant,  equipment  cleaning  and  sanitizing 
schedule. 

(6)  Sound  production  operational  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  including  departmental  objectives. 

(7)  Adequate  plant  pest  controls. 

(8)  A  good  maintenance  program. 

What  are  plant  sanitation  work  responsibilities? 

1.  All  employees  must  be  made  aware  that  “cleanliness” 
is  “ALL  IMPORTANT’  and  must  prevail  at  all  times. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  sanitation  cleaning  crew  responsible 
for  sanitation  cleanup,  good  housekeeping,  etc.,  but  all 
employees  are  responsible  for  general  cleanliness  in  and 
about  their  various  activities  in  the  plant. 

3.  The  plant  manager  is  responsible  in  general,  for  plant 
sanitation,  equipment  cleanup,  and  plant  facility  cleaning, 
etc. 

(a)  Manager  could  delegate  to  line  supervisors,  etc. 
responsibilities  of  proper  application  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  program. 

(b)  Shift  supervisor  must  continually  monitor  sanita¬ 
tion  operations. 

(c)  Plant  (^ality  Control  must  audit  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  plant  and  equipment  cleanup. 

What  is  Good  Sanitation  Practices  Definition? 

1.  Good  sanitation  practices  are  daily  techniques  in  the 
work  place  synonymous  and  associated  with  employee 
equipment  cleaning,  and/or  plant  facility  cleaning,  and 
personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene. 

2.  To  practice  cleanliness  in  the  work  place,  all  employ¬ 
ees  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  different  types  of 


cleanliness  groupings  —  physical,  chemical  and  micro¬ 
biological. 

(a)  Physical  -  that  which  one  sees  with  the  naked  eye, 
obvious  filth,  soiled  or  unclean  equipment,  dirty  sur¬ 
faces,  glass  fragments,  etc. 

(b)  Chemical  -  associated  with  extraneous  matter  items 
such  as  pesticides,  detergent  cleaner  residues,  sulfite, 
miscellaneous  air  particles,  and  other  miscellaneous 
product  contaminates,  etc. 

(c)  Microbiological  -  related  to  product  contamination 
which  results  in  high  or  excessive  yeast  and  mold 
counts,  total  counts,  coliform,  etc.  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  toxic  bacteria  found  not  normally  associated 
with  product  formula  composition. 

GOOD  SANITATION  PRACTICE  {G.S.P.)  CONCEPTS 
Good  Sanitation  Practices  Include: 

1.  Visible,  physical,  chemical  and/or  environmental 
cleanliness  plus: 

•  Product  bacteriological  cleanliness. 

•  Prevention  of  product  filth. 

•  Protection  of  product  from  foreign  and  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  contamination. 

•  Promotion  of  product  package  cleanliness. 

•  Production  of  (^ality  products  on  a  continual  basis. 

2.  Plant  Environmental  Cleanliness 

The  day-to-day  maintenance  of  an  effective  control  pro¬ 
gram  on  plant  environmental  areas  involves: 

•  Maintaining  a  neat  and  clean  appearance  around  the 
periphery  area  of  the  plant  facility. 

•  Keeping  inside  and  outside  of  plant  building  in  good 
repair  and  neatly  painted. 

•  Eliminating  insects,  rodents,  and  birds  from  plant. 

•  Controlling  dust  in  plant. 

•  Providing  clean  air  intake  system  assurance  for  facility. 

3.  Sanitation  Program  Performance 

Sanitation  programs  in  food  plant  operations  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  evaluated  to  determine  overall  effectiveness  with 
regard  to: 

•  Quality  of  cleaning. 

•  Product  and  employee  safety. 

•  Sanitation  cost. 

The  variables  involved  in  sanitation  clean-up  work  which 
must  be  controlled  are: 

•  Chemicals  used. 

•  Amount  of  labor. 

•  Cleaning  time. 

•  Water  usage. 

•  The  energy  required  to  heat  water  or  produce  steam. 
G.S.P.  STANDARDS  OF  CLEANUNESS 

1.  Definition 

•  Plant  cleanliness  means  free  of  dirt,  contamination  of 
impurities. 

•  Sanitation  is  an  essential  part  of  food  processing  opera¬ 
tions  and  as  such,  general  cleanliness  of  plant  operations 
must  be  given  a  high  priority. 

•  General  cleanliness  of  plant  facility  operations  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  consumer,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  the  daily  plant  production  of  good  quality  products. 
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2.  Employee  Hygiene  and  Practices 

•  On  the  job  good  personal  hygiene  and  practices  are  im¬ 
portant  items  to  emphasize  and  highlight  in  employee 
training  sessions. 

•  It  is  essential  that  all  employees  learn  and  are  made 
aware  that  cleanliness  must  prevail  at  cdl  times  in  all  op¬ 
erational  activities  connected  with  work  assignments. 

•  It  is  a  known  fact  that  employees  can  carry  bacteria 
which  could  be  transferred  to  food  products. 

•  It  has  been  reported  that  major  food  poisoning  outbreaks 
are  often  traced  back  to  employees  in  some  manner  as 
contributing  to  the  particular  contamination  found. 

PLANT  EQUIPMENT  CLEANUNESS  STANDARDS 

1.  All  product  contact  equipment  and  equipment,  that 
might  affect  the  quality  of  the  products,  shall  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  properly  cleaned  daily  or  after  each  use. 

2.  Equipment  shall  be  free  of  milkstone,  product  films, 
adhering  product  particles,  detergent  residues,  brush  bris¬ 
tles,  etc. 

3.  Undersides  of  equipment  should  be  cleaned  frequently 
to  prevent  buildup  of  soils,  grease,  water  spotting,  and 
cleaning  compound  residues. 

4.  Worn  seals,  gaskets,  and  “O”  rings  are  to  be  replaced. 
Paper  gaskets  on  pumps,  and  pipes  shall  be  replaced 
daily. 

5.  All  equipment  should  be  inspected  by  the  sanitation 
employee  for  thoroughness  of  cleaning  before  job  is  con¬ 
sidered  completed. 

6.  All  parts  or  equipment  that  show  unusual  wear,  pit¬ 
ting,  or  corrosion  should  be  called  to  supervisor’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

7.  Any  welded  pipe  lines  used  shall  be  reasonably  free 
from  cracks,  crevices,  and  rough  interior  surfaces. 
STANDARDS  OF  CLEANUNESS  -  MISC.  ITEMS 

1.  Lubricants  used  in  processing  area  shall  be  food-grade 
lubricants  and  properly  labeled.  Equipment  must  not,  at 
any  time,  be  over-lubricated. 

2.  Rubber  footwear  used  in  sanitation  work  shall  remain 
in  plant  to  prevent  “outside  source’’  product  contamina¬ 
tion. 

3.  Sanitary  equipment  aids  shall  be  cleaned,  rinsed,  and 
hung  up  to  dry  after  use. 

4.  Scaling  paint  on  walls,  pipelines,  and  ceilings  should 
be  scraped  and  cleaned  to  prevent  loose  paint  from  get¬ 
ting  into  products. 

5.  Supplies  and  finished  foods  should  always  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Supplies  must  be  covered,  or  preferably,  removed 
from  cleanup  area  before  cleanup  starts. 

6.  During  cleanup,  all  salvage  and  holdover  product  shall 
be  placed  in  clean  and  covered  containers. 

IMPORTANT  AND  HELPFUL  CLEANING  RULES 

1.  Employees  must  keep  their  hands  clean  and  free  from 
contamination  when  woridng  with  expiosed  food  products 
especially  when  handling  salvageable  product  removed 
from  lines. 

2.  Product  soiled  equipment  shall  be  pre-rinsed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  out  of  use. 

3.  Weigh  or  measure  all  cleaners  for  accuracy.  Use  of 


excessive  amounts  of  cleaner  does  more  harm  than  good. 

4.  DO  NOT  MIX  different  cleaners  together  unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  your  supervisor. 

5.  Follow  procedure  directions  for  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  detergents,  etc. 

6.  The  uppermost  portion  of  equipment  should  be  cleaned 
before  the  lower  portion  is  cleaned.  Apply  water  to  re¬ 
move  residual  product  from  equipment. 

7.  Using  brush  or  pad,  apply  cleaning  solution  to  surfaces 
to  be  cleaned.  Brush  vigorously  to  dissolve  or  loosen 
soils.  Apply  water  rinse  immediately. 

8.  Miscellaneous  glassware  should  not  be  permitted  in 
production  areas. 

In  conclusion  and  summary,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  pre¬ 
sentation  has  given  each  of  you  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  having  a  good  plant  sanita¬ 
tion  program  to  aid  in  day-to-day  product  quality  assur¬ 
ance. 

Hopefully,  I  have  impressed  upon  you  the  urgent 
necessity  today  for  proper  planning,  organizing  and  moni¬ 
toring  plant  sanitation  work. 

Lastly,  that  my  presentation  has  provided  the  type  of 
sanitation  criteria,  guidelines,  and  general  information, 
essential  and  necessary  for  carrying  out  an  effective 
“Good  Sanitation  Practices”  plant  product  quality  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Cutting  Cholesterol? 
Look  to  the  Label 


by  Chris  W.  Lecos 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

(reprinted  from  the  February  1987  issue  of  the  FDA  Consumer) 


Food  labels,  which  have  become  scorecards  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  health-conscious  Americans,  may  soon  be  offer¬ 
ring  more  information  on  cholesterol.  A  regulation  pro¬ 
posed  recently  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  spell  out  the  language  that  food  companies  could 
use  on  their  packages  about  cholesterol.  The  regulation, 
designed  to  aid  people  who  are  trying  to  limit  their 
cholesterol  intake  for  health  reasons,  is  also  expected  to 
make  it  easier  for  manufacturers  to  put  information  about 
cholesterol  and  fat  content  on  their  labels.  Published  in 
the  Federal  Register  last  Nov.  25,  the  proposal  clarifies 
the  terms  to  be  used  when  making  cholesterol  reduction 
claims  or  identifying  cholesterol-free  products.  Further,  it 
removes  some  elaborate  language  that  had  previously 
been  required  and  adds  information  about  certain  types 
of  fat.  Manufacturers  would  have  the  option  of  using 
these  terms  on  the  labels  of  their  products: 

•“free”  -  can  be  used  if  the  cholesterol  content  is  less 
than  2  milligrams  in  each  serving. 

•“cholesterol”  -  would  describe  products  with  less  than 
20  milligrams  of  cholesterol  in  each  serving. 

•“Cholesterol  reduced”  or  “reduced  in  cholesterol”  - 
would  be  permitted  in  products  that  have  been  reformu¬ 
lated  so  that  the  cholesterol  content  has  been  reduced  at 
least  75  percent  from  the  original  product.  Manufacturers 
would  have  to  state  what  the  original  cholesterol  content 
was,  along  with  that  of  the  cholesterol-reduced  version. 
For  example,  “Cholesterol  reduced  from  120  milligrams 
to  30  milligrams  per  serving.” 

For  foods  that  have  less  cholesterol,  but  not  75  percent 
less,  FDA’s  proposed  regulation  would  allow  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  “less  cholesterol”  or  “lowered  cholesterol.” 
Again,  the  cholesterol  content  of  both  the  original  and 
reformulated  products  would  have  to  be  stated. 

If  adopted,  the  regulation  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
FDA  evaluates  comments  received  from  the  public  and 
makes  any  necessary  changes.  Also,  the  food  industry 
would  be  allowed  ample  time  to  use  up  existing  supplies 
of  labels. 

The  regulation  would  not  require  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
clude  cholesterol  and  fatty  acid  (saturated  and  polyunsatu¬ 
rated  fats)  content  on  the  labels  of  their  products.  This 
would  be  voluntary.  However,  if  manufacturers  do  state 


the  cholesterol  content  of  their  products,  then  they  must 
provide  complete  nutrition  information,  as  spelled  out  in 
FDA’s  current  regulations,  and  state  the  amount  of  not 
only  cholesterol,  but  also  fatty  acids. 

Since  FDA’s  nutrition  labeling  regulations  were 
adopted  in  1973,  many  food  companies  have  provided 
nutrition  information  on  their  products  voluntarily.  (Nutri¬ 
tion  labeling  is  mandatory  only  if  a  nutrient  is  added  to 
a  food  or  if  a  nutrition  claim  -  “fewer  calories,”  for  ex¬ 
ample  -  is  made  on  the  label.) 

When  nutrition  information  appears  on  a  product,  the 
label  must  show  the  number  of  servings  in  the  package, 
the  number  of  calories  in  each  serving,  and  the  amount 
of  protein,  carbohydrates,  total  fat  and  sodium  (in  the 
order)  in  each  serving.  In  addition,  the  label  must  list 
the  percentage  of  the  U.S.  Recommended  Daily  Allow¬ 
ances  of  protein,  five  vitamins,  and  two  minerals  that  are 
in  each  serving. 

Under  present  requirements,  the  amount  of  fat  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  grams  per  serving.  Manufacturers  also  may  tell 
the  amounts  of  polyunsaturated  and  saturated  fats  (fatty 
acids)  and  cholesterol  in  each  serving,  but  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  (See  the  accompanying  article  for  a  discussion  of 
polyunsaturated  and  saturated  fats  and  how  they  affect 
cholesterol  levels.) 

But  under  the  proposed  regulation,  if  a  manufacturer 
decides  to  state  the  cholesterol  content  of  a  product,  the 
label  would  also  have  to  tell  the  amount  of  unpolyunsatu¬ 
rated  fat  and  saturated  fat.  The  only  exception  would  be 
if  the  product  was  less  than  10  percent  fat  or  had  less 
than  two  grams  of  fat  per  serving. 

Although  the  1973  nutrition  labeling  regulations  permit 
food  manufacturers  to  identify  cholesterol  and  fat  content, 
only  a  small  number  of  products  bear  such  labeling 
today,  partly  because  of  FDA’s  requirements,  for  a  rather 
cumbersome  label  statement,  which  says  that  information 
about  fatty  acids  and  cholesterol  content  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  “for  individuals  who,  on  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
are  modifying  their  dietary  intake”  of  fat  or  cholesterol. 
The  current  proposal  eliminates  the  requirement  for  that 
statement. 

Although  some  experts  still  question  the  benefits  to  the 
general  population  of  eating  less  fat  and  cholesterol,  FDA 
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believes  that  research  results  justify  a  change  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  to  permit  more  easily  understood  labeling  terms. 

It’s  also  clear  that  the  public  wants  more  information 
about  fat  and  cholesterol.  (See  accompanying  article  on 
food  labels.) 

The  agency’s  present  position,  FDA  said  in  its 
November  proposal,  “is  to  encourage  the  voluntary  decla¬ 
ration  of  cholesterol  and  fatty  acid  content  on  labeling 
to  assist  individuals  in  lowering  their  intake  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  should  they  so  desire,  as  well  as  to  assist  those 
individuals  who  have  been  medically  directed  to  modify 
their  intake  of  these  substances.’’ 

FDA’s  long-time  concern  has  been  that  labeling  infor¬ 
mation  and  health  claims  made  about  individual  foods  be 
truthful  and  not  misleading  or  confusing  to  consumers. 
The  proposed  regulation  will  give  manufacturers  more 
freedom  to  make  claims  about  cholesterol  content,  but  it 
also  warns  against  improper  or  untruthful  claims.  “The 
manner  in  which  health-related  information  is  presented 
can  directly  call  into  play  the  misbranding  and  new  drug 
provisions  of  the  [Federal  Foods,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,”  FDA  said  in  its  proposal.  “In  the  case  of  choles¬ 
terol,  it  must  be  clear  to  consumers  that  the  consumption 
of  a  specific  food  is  not  likely  to  contribute  significantly 
to  a  change  in  blood  cholesterol  levels  without  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  diet  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  fat  and 
cholesterol  consumed.  The  possibility  for  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  unsubstantiated  or  misleading  health-related 
information  on  food  labels  provides  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition... of  claims  that  a  specific  product  in  and  of  itself 
is  effective  in  the  prevention,  cure,  mitigation,  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  disease  or  symptom.” 

Put  more  simply,  FDA  is  saying  that  to  lower  blood 
cholesterol  levels,  individuals  must  change  their  overall 
eating  habits  to  reduce  total  fat,  saturated  fats,  and 
cholesterol.  No  single  food  can  accomplish  this,  and  any 
claim  for  a  product  that  might  imply  this  would  be 
frowned  upon  by  the  agency. 

FDA  is  proposing  to  permit  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
“cholesterol  free,”  “low  in  cholesterol,”  “cholesterol  re¬ 
duced,”  and  other  appropriate  language  to  provide  clear 
guidelines  to  the  food  industry  as  well  as  to  assist  con¬ 
sumers.  “FDA  is  concerned  that  without  clear  guidance, 
manufacturers  might  use  the  same  terms  on  products  that 
vary  widely  in  cholesterol  content,”  the  agency  said. 

FDA  selected  its  proposed  labeling  terms  after  examin¬ 
ing  data  on  some  450  food  products  containing  choles¬ 
terol. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the  foods  had  less  than  20  millig¬ 
rams  of  cholesterol  in  a  serving.  Among  them  were  skim 
and  low-fat  milk,  some  cheeses  and  yogurts  made  from 
skim  and  low-fat  milk,  and  various  types  of  bread, 
cereal,  macaroni,  crackers,  and  salad  dressings.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  foods  had  more  than  100  millig¬ 
rams  of  cholesterol  in  a  serving;  of  these,  one-third  had 
more  than  200  milligrams. 

The  proposed  regulation  is  designed  to  help  consumers 
select  foods  to  reduce  their  cholesterol  intake  to  below 
300  milligrams  a  day  -  a  level  many  health  experts  think 


will  help  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease.  Peanut  butter, 
for  example,  is  a  product  that  could  carry  the  “choles¬ 
terol-free”  language  proposed.  The  label  could  say: 
“peanut  butter,  a  cholesterol-free  food.”  Applesauce  is 
also  cholesterol-free  and  could  be  labeled:  “Applesauce, 
a  cholesterol-free  food.”  But  the  labels  on  such  products 
could  not  say  “cholesterol-free  peanut  butter”  or  “choles¬ 
terol-free  applesauce.”  Such  careful  language  is  necessary 
so  that  consumers  are  not  left  with  the  misleading  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  particular  product  was  especially  produced  to 
be  free  of  or  low  in  cholesterol. 

All  peanut  butter  and  applesauce  naturally  have  no 
cholesterol.  In  fact,  all  foods  of  plant  origin  are  essen¬ 
tially  cholesterol-free.  These  include  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  nuts  and  seeds,  as  well  as  various  fats  made  from 
vegetable  sources.  However,  they  do  contain  varying 
amounts  of  fat.  (Peanut  butter,  for  example,  contains 
about  eight  grams  of  fat  per  tablespoon  -  when  combined 
with  other  foods  called  for  in  a  recipe,  the  prepared  dish 
may  be  neither  free  of  cholesterol  nor  low  in  fat.) 

The  proposed  regulation  stressed  that  it  would  be  “ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult”  for  many  people  to  eat  only  foods 
that  were  low  in  cholesterol  -  that  is,  those  with  less  than 
20  milligrams  in  a  serving.  In  urging  Americans  to  mod¬ 
ify  their  diets,  health  authorities  are  not  advising  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  completely  avoid  foods  from  animal  sources,  which 
generally  contain  saturated  fats.  As  FDA’s  proposal  said: 
“Most  people  want,  and  need,  to  include  some  foods 
from  animal  sources  in  their  diet.  Consequently,  health¬ 
care  providers  try  to  overcome  this  problem  by  building 
cholesterol-restricted  diets  around  a  daily  allotment  of 
animal  protein  and  then  rounding  out  the  diet  with  low- 
cholesterol  foods.” 

With  the  help  of  the  labeling  requirements  that  FDA 
has  proposed,  such  picking  and  choosing  should  be  a  lot 
easier. 


Cholesterol  Levels  and  Risk  of  Heart  Disease. 


Age 

Moderate  Risk  (mg/dl) 

High  Risk  (mg/dl) 

20-29 

Greater  than  2(X) 

Greater  than  220 

30-39 

Greater  than  220 

Greater  than  240 

40  and  over 

Greater  than  240 

Greater  than  260 

Most  health  experts  agree  that  a  high  level  of  cholesterol  in 
the  blood  increased  a  person’s  risk  of  heart  disease.  This  chart 
shows  the  blood  cholesterol  levels,  expressed  in  milligrams  of 
cholesterol  per  deciliter  of  blood  (mg/dl),  above  which  adults 
of  various  age  groups  are  at  increased  risk  of  heart  disease. 
The  average  blood  cholesterol  level  for  U.S.  middle-aged  adults 
is  215  mg/dl.  A  blood  cholesterol  test,  along  with  a  doctor’s 
evaluation,  is  needed  to  determine  an  individual’s  actual  choles¬ 
terol  level  and  whether  changes  in  diet  or  other  measures  are 
needed  to  reduce  that  level. 

Source:  Nat’ I  Institutes  of  Health  Consensus  Development  Con¬ 
ference,  December  1984. 
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Food  Labels: 
Well-Read  Means 
Well-Fed 

Food  labels  have  become  popular 
reading  among  Americans.  A  1986 
nationwide  survey  showed  that  about 
four  out  of  five  U.S.  adults  “pay  at¬ 
tention”  to  the  ingredient  list,  and 
two  out  of  three  say  they  use  the  list 
to  avoid  or  limit  their  consumption  of 
certain  items. 

The  survey  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
that  FDA  has  conducted  on  food 
labeling.  (Beginning  in  1984,  the 
surveys  have  been  done  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute.) 

The  survey  results  show  that  the 
percentage  of  people  who  read  ingre¬ 
dient  lists  has  been  close  to  its  cur¬ 
rent  level — 79  percent — for  almost  a 
decade.  But  use  of  the  list  to  avoid 
or  limit  an  ingredient  has  increased 
steadily,  from  54  percent  in  1978  to 
57  percent  in  1982,  62  percent  in 
1984,  and  68  percent  in  1986. 

What  most  people  say  they  are 
avoiding  today,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
veys,  is  salt,  or  sodium.  Forty-four 
percent  say  they’re  shunning  sodium 
now — up  from  14  percent  in  1978. 

Sodium  (salt  is  40  percent  sodium) 
has  been  linked  to  an  increased  risk 
of  high  blood  pressure  in  some 
people.  FDA  and  other  health  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  advising  the  public 
for  several  years  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  sodium  in  their  diets. 

A  coordinated  campaign  is  now 
under  way  to  alert  Americans  to  the 
link  between  cholesterol  and  fat  in 
the  diet  and  coronary  heart  disease. 
FDA’s  proposed  cholesterol  labeling 
regulation  will  help  in  that  regard. 
The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute  is  coordinating  the  National 
Cholesterol  Education  Program  in 
conjunction  with  FDA  and  many 


other  government  and  private-sector 
health  organizations.  The  aim  is  to 
make  consumers  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  appropriate  dietary 
changes  to  help  lower  blood  choles¬ 
terol  levels. 

The  1986  survey  found  that  8  per¬ 
cent  of  those  surveyed  were  using  in¬ 
gredient  lists  to  avoid  or  limit  their 
cholesterol  intake.  That’s  up  from  2 
percent  in  1978.  But  there  is  other 
evidence  of  broader  public  concern 
over  cholesterol.  The  1982  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  65  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  were  concerned  about  choles¬ 
terol  in  their  diets.  Twelve  percent  of 
those  surveyed  had  been  told  by  doc¬ 
tors  to  reduce  cholesterol  intake,  and 
35  percent  were  reducing  their  intake 
on  their  own  initiative. 

If  the  cholesterol  regulation  and 
education  campaign  have  the  same 


effect  on  the  public  as  the  1981 
sodium  labeling  regulation  and  the 
education  campaign  it  triggered,  a 
substantial  increase  in  public  aware¬ 
ness  of  cholesterol  can  be  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  sodium  regulation  and  the 
cholesterol  proposal  are  not  entirely 
similar,  however.  Sodium  content 
labeling  is  mandatory  on  all  foods 
that  carry  nutrition  labels,  which  is 
55  percent  of  the  foods  that  come 
under  FDA’s  jurisdiction.  As  the  ac¬ 
companying  story  notes,  cholesterol 
labeling  would  be  voluntary.  Yet, 
two-thirds  of  the  current  nutrition 
labeling  is  being  provided  voluntarily 
by  food  manufacturers.  It  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that,  due  to  growing  consumer 
interest  in  diet  and  health,  nutrition 
has  become  a  popular  selling  tool. 


Cholesterol  Levels  of  Popular  Foods. 


Food  Item 

Cholesterol  in 
milligrams* 

Fruits,  grain. 

vegetables 

0 

Scallops 

53 

Oysters  (cooked) 

45 

Clams 

65 

Fish,  lean 

65 

Chicken/turkey,  light 

meat  (no  skin) 

80 

Lobster 

85 

Beef,  lean 

90 

Chicken/turkey,  dark 

meat  (no  skin) 

95 

Crab 

100 

Shrimp 

150 

Egg  yolk  (one) 

270 

Beef  liver 

440 

Beef  kidney 

700 

To  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  disease,  Americans  are  being  urged  to  consume  no  more 
than  250  to  300  milligrams  of  cholesterol  per  day. 

*  Amounts  shown  are  for  3 '/2-ounce  portions  that  have  been  cooked,  except  for  the 
egg  yolk,  which  is  the  yolk  of  one  large  egg. 

Source:  Nat’ I  Institutes  of  Health,  1986. 
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An  Introduction  to 

There  are  two  types  of  unsaturated 

tions  are 

coconut 

oil  and  palm  oil. 

fats:  mono-unsaturated  fats,  which  do 

which  contain  mostly  saturated  fat. 

Fats  and  Choles- 

not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on 

even  though  they 

are  liquid  and  are 

cholesterol  levels,  and  polyunsatu¬ 

vegetable  oils. 

laroi 

rated  fats,  which  seem  to  lower 

(For  more  information  about  fats 

blood  cholesterol.  Foods  that  contain 

and  cholesterol,  see  “A  Compendium 

Cholesterol  is  an  odorless,  white. 

mostly  unsaturated  fats  are  usually 

on  Fats” 

in  the 

March  1983  FDA 

powdery  substance  found  in  many 

liquid  at  room  temperature  and  are 

Consumer  and  On  Being  Too  Rich, 

foods,  including  all  food  from  ani¬ 

commonly  referred  to  as  oils.  They 

Too  Thin, 

Too  Cholesterol  Laden”  in 

mals  (meat,  eggs,  milk  and  other 

are  mostly  from  plant  sources  and  in¬ 

the  July-August 

1981  FDA  Con- 

dairy  products).  Our  bodies  need 

clude  vegetable  oils  such  as  com. 

sumer). 

cholesterol  for  many  vital  functions. 

cottonseed  and  safflower  oils.  Excep- 

but  the  liver  manufactures  enough  to 

meet  these  needs.  Any  excess  we 

Oils  and  Fats. 

consume  in  our  diet  enters  the 

Percent 

Percent 

bloodstream,  and  the  excess  can  ac¬ 

Polyunsaturated 

Saturated 

cumulate  and  clog  the  arteries,  in¬ 

Type  of  Oil  or  Fat 

Fat 

Fat 

cluding  the  ones  serving  the  heart. 

Safflower  oil 

74 

9 

Heart  attack  and  coronary  heart  dis¬ 

Sunflower  oil 

64 

10 

ease  can  be  the  result. 

Com  oil 

58 

13 

Cholesterol  is  not  a  fat,  but  it  is 

Average  vegetable  oil 

a  fat-like  substance,  and  the  amount 

(soybean  plus  cottonseed) 

40 

13 

of  cholesterol  in  our  bloodstream  is 

Peanut  oil 

30 

19 

closely  tied  to  the  amou  t — and 

Chicken  fat  (Schmaltz) 

26 

29 

kinds— K)f  fats  we  consume  in  our 

Vegetable  shortening 

20 

32 

food.  Fats  in  foods  are  mixtures  of 

Lard 

12 

40 

saturated  and  unsaturated  fats.  On 

Olive  oil 

9 

14 

food  labels  these  types  of  fats  are 

Beef  fat 

4 

48 

identified  as  fatty  acids.  Saturated 

Butter 

4 

61 

fats  tend  to  increase  blood  cholesterol 

Palm  oil 

2 

81 

levels  in  some  people.  In  general. 

Coconut  oil 

2 

86 

foods  containing  saturated  fats  are 

Many  health  organizations  are  urging  Americans  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  in  their 

solid  at  room  temperature.  They  in¬ 

diets,  especially  saturated  fat,  which  tends  to  increase 

blood  cholesterol  levels.  The 

clude  animal  products  such  as  beef. 

best  form  of  fat  in  the  diet  is  polyunsaturated  fat,  which  tends  to  reduce  blood  choles- 

lamb,  suet,  lard  and  some  dairy 

terol  levels. 

products. 

Source:  Nat’l  Institutes  of  Health,  1986. 
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SEWAGE  TREATING  CELL 

BRINECELL  MODEL  ‘130’ 


This  Electrolytic  Brineceli  Sterilizes  and  Deodorizes  At  Least  1.5  Million  Gallons  (544  M>)  of  Sewage  In  24  Hours  For 
About  $20  (U.S.)  Per  Day  in  Operating  Cost  It  Also  Destroys  and  Oxidizes  Herbicides  and  All  Related  Chemical  Pollutants. 


CLEANING  FLUID 
INJECTION  POINT 


3'  (90  cm) 


D1"  (2.5  cm)  I.D.  OUTLET 
^  10  GALLONS  r40  UTER! 


2.5'  (75  cm) 


ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTIONS 
TO  ANODE  (-f) 

AND  CATHODE  (-) 


^  10  GALLONS  (40  UTERS) 
PER  MINUTE 


~~  1"  (2.5  cm) 
DIAMETER 
ANODE  ROD 

8"  (20  cm)  0.0. 
CATHODE  TUBE 


WEIGHT: 

150  POUNDS  (70  kgs) 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

When  sewage  containing  some  salt  (NaCI)  passes  through  this  cell, 
nascent  chlorine,  ozone,  chlorine  dioxide  and  their  respective  free  radicals 
are  liberated.  Working  synergisticaily,  these  powerful  agents  oxidize, 
sterilize  and  deodorize  the  sewage  rendering  it  safe  and  free  from 
herbicides  and  related  chemical  pollutants. 

HOW  TO  OPERATE  IT 

Connect  its  anode  and  cathode  to  a  DC  power  supply  capable  of  carrying  a 
maximum  of  50  volts  and  100  amperes,  about  5  kilowatts.  Pump  sewage  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  GPM  (40  liters  per  minute).  Simultaneously,  pump  5  fluid 
ounces  per  minute  (150  ml  per  minute)  of  saturated  saline  solution.  This 
saline  solution  is  equal  to  about  1 .5  ounces,  40  grams  of  rock  salt  per  minute. 

MINIMUM  CONCENTRATION  AND  CAPACITY  PER 
MINUTE,  HOUR,  DAY: 

If  this  cell  operates  at  its  MINIMUM  capacity  as  stated  above,  it  will  generate 
the  equivalent  of  2,000  ppm-mg/l  of  a  10%  liquid  chlorine  concentration  or 
20,000  ppm-mg/l  at  its  10  gpm  (40  Ipm)  effluent  This  concentration  must  be 
diluted  20  times  since  sewage  requires  as  much  as  20  ppm-mg/l  of  a  10% 
liquid  chlorine  residual  for  proper  treatment  Therefore,  this  cell's  effluent 


1"  (2.5  cm)  I.D.  INLET 
10  GALLONS  (40  LITERS) 
PER  MINUTE 


will  treat  1,000  gpm  (4,000  Ipm),  60,000  gph  (240,000  Iph)  or  1,440,000 
gallons  (544  cubic  meters)  per  24-hour  operation.  At  5  oz.  (150  ml)  per 
minute  of  saline,  this  cell  will  consume  about  1  kilowatt  per  hour!  This  c^l’s 
concentration  and  capacity  increases  as  the  saturated  saline  intake 
increases. 

MAXIMUM  DAILY  OPERATING  COST: 

If  this  cell  opiates  at  its  MAXIMUM  capacity  which  is  50  V  DC  at  100 
amperes,  it  will  consume  50  x  100  =  5,000  watts  per  hour.  Therefore  it 
requires  a  5  KVA  service.  If  each  KWH  cost  6  cents  (US),  the  daily  operating 
cost  will  be;  5  X  6  X  24  =  $7.20  (US).  The  cost  of  the  salt  will  be  about  $10  per 
day  for  a  grand  total  of  less  than  $20  per  24-hour  operation. 

NOTE: 

We  manufacture  and  provide  the  cell  only.  All  sewage  facilities  have 
adequate  DC  power,  pumps  and  experts  to  operate  this  simple  cell.  However, 
we  can  manufacture  and  provide  the  complete  system  and  can  design, 
manufacture  and  provide  systems  to  meet  customer's  requirements.  This  cell 
can  operate  with  as  high  as  30%  saturated  salt  concentrations. 


Price:  $35,000  (U.S.) 


August  1987 


Manufactured  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 

BRINECELL»  manufacturing  corporation 

Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  2.7488,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84127  U  S  A.' 
Offices:  375  West  400  North,  Safi  Lake  City,  Utah'84103  U  S  A. 
Telephone:  (801 )  532-5600  FAX  801  -595-0964 


Please  circle  No.  162  on  your  Reader  Service  Card 


lAMFES  Audio  Visual  Library 

Audio-visuals  have  been  reviewed  by  a  committee 
representing  food,  environmental  and  dairy.  A  few 
selections  were  made  late  this  spring  and  are 
available  for  you  to  borrow  one  at  a  time.  We 
solicit  other  audio-visuals  of  which  you  are  aware. 

Let  me  know  how  we  can  obtain  them  for  review 
purposes.  The  following  titles  are  in  the  library  as  of 
mid-June; 

Tests  for  Milk  Quality  and  Composition 

Causes  of  Milkfat  Variations  and  Depressions 
Sidney  E.  Barnard 
Committee  Chairman 


Integrated  Genetics  Develops 
Longer  Acting  TP  A 

Framingham,  MA,  August  16,  1987  —  Integrated 
Genetics  Inc.  (NASDAQ;  INGN)  has  developed  a 
longer  acting  form  of  the  cardiovascular  drug,  tissue 
plasmiogen  activator  (TP A).  Results  of  the  first 
published  study  on  longer  acting  TPA  appear  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  journal,  BiolTechnology. 

Scientists  at  Integrated  Genetics  report  that  they 
produced  the  longer  acting  TPA  by  altering  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  natural  material.  Using 
protein  engineering  techniques,  scientists  removed  one 
glycosylation  site.  This  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  resulted  in  a  tenfold  increase  in  the  length 
of  time  that  TPA  remains  active  in  the  bloodstream 
(systemic  half-life). 

TPA  is  a  naturally  occurring  protein  in  the  human 
body.  When  administered  to  patients  suffering  from 
myocardial  infarction  (heart  attack),  it  is  highly 
effective  in  dissolving  blood  clots.  In  addition,  it 
may  he  effective  in  treating  pulmonary  embolism  and 
deep  vein  thrombosis.  By  increasing  the  molecule’s 
half-life  in  the  bloodstream,  it  should  be  possible  to 
administer  the  drug  in  lower  doses  and  in  a  single 
injection,  rather  than  in  continuous  intravenous 
solution.  This  may  be  particularly  valuable  in 
avoiding  bleeding  complications.  Longer  acting  TPA 
may  also  reduce  the  incidence  of  re-occlusion  or 
reclotting,  a  condition  which  occurs  in  a  significant 

number  of  cases  treated  with  natural  TPA.  Extensive 
testing  must  be  conducted  before  the  drug  will  be 
available  for  wide-spread  clinical  use.  It  is  expected 
that  clinical  trials  of  this  molecule  could  begin  as 
early  as  1988. 

David  Livingston,  Ph.D.,  Staff  Scientist  at 
Integrated  Genetics  and  principal  author  of  the  study. 


stated  that  “By  using  the  techniques  of  protein 
engineering  in  conjunction  with  our  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  TPA,  we 
have  been  able  to  redesign  the  naturally-occurring 
protein  to  improve  its  therapeutic  properties.  Longer 
acting  TPA  may  fill  the  need  for  an  improved 
fibrinolytic  agent  for  treating  patients  suffering  from 
severe  cardiovascular  disorders,  including  myocardial 
infarction,  pulmonary  embolism  and  deep  vein  throm¬ 
bosis.” 

In  addition  to  longer  acting  TPA,  Integrated 
Genetics  also  produces  recombinant  natural  TPA, 
which  is  in  Phase  II  human  clinical  trials  in  Japan. 
Trials  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  expected 
to  begin  before  the  end  of  1987.  The  Company  is 
also  developing  other  proteins  which  play  important 
roles  in  the  cardiovascular  system.  These  include 
Protein  C  and  Protein  S,  natural  anti-coagulants  that 
may  also  augment  the  action  of  TPA.  Robert  J. 
Carpenter,  President  of  Integrated  Genetics,  stated 
“By  offering  a  ‘family’  of  cardiovascular  products, 
which  now  includes  natural  TPA,  longer  acting  TPA, 
Protein  C  and  Protein  S,  we  are  in  a  unique 
competitive  position  in  this  field.” 

Integrated  Genetics  utilizes  proprietary  techniques 
based  on  recombinant  DNA  technology  in  the 
research,  development,  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
products  for  healthcare  markets.  The  Company’s 
target  markets  are  therapeutics,  including  cardovascular 
proteins,  fertility  hormones  and  blood  growth  factors; 
genetic  disease  testing;  and  infectious  disease  diagnos¬ 
tics. 


Water  Quality  Poster  Available  from 
Millipore  Corporation 

A  free  water  quality  poster  is  now  available  from 
Millipore  Corporation.  The  poster  describes  seasonal 
changes  which  can  affect  feed  water  purity  and  a 
water  system’s  operaton.  Seasonal  action  steps  are 
given  to  correct  problems  associated  with  changes  in 
water  quality.  For  example,  algae  and  bacterial  levels 
in  the  water  supply  may  reach  peak  levels  in  the 
fall,  and  the  frequency  of  bacteriological  counts 
should  be  increased  to  monitor  water  quality. 

For  your  free  water  guide,  call  Technical  Services 
at  toll-free  800-225-1380.  In  Massachusetts  call  617- 
275-9200;  or  write  Millipore  Corporation,  80  Ashby 
Road,  Bedford,  MA  01730. 
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Dr.  John  H.  Silliker  Retires 

Silliker  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  leading  food  testing 
laboratory,  announced  several  changes  in  its  corporate 
structure  in  response  to  the  recent  retirement  of  its 
founder.  Dr.  John  H.  Silliker. 

Dr.  Damien  A.  Gabis,  Olympia  Fields,  was  named 
President  of  Silliker  Laboratories,  Inc.  and  the 
position  of  Executive  Vice  President,  formerly  held 
by  Gabis,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Russell  S.  Flowers, 
Frankfort,  who  also  retains  his  title  of  Laboratory  Di¬ 
rector. 

New  positions  added  to  the  Silliker  Laboratories 
staff  include  Mr.  Tim  DonLevy,  Manager  of 
Microbiology  and  Mr.  Michael  C.  Miller,  Manager  of 
Chemistry,  both  of  whom  now  work  under  the 
guidance  of  Associate  Laboratory  Director,  Dr.  Dave 
Evanson,  Elk  Grove  Village. 

DonLevy,  formerly  of  ConAgra  Frozen  Foods  in 
Russellville,  Arkansas,  has  his  Bachelor’s  of  Science 
degree  in  Microbiology  from  Memphis  State 
University.  He  resides  in  Crete  with  his  wife  Pam, 
and  son  Paul. 

Miller,  former  senior  chemist  for  Helene  Curtis 
Industries,  Chicago,  obtained  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Forensic  Chemistry  from  the  University  oF 
Illinois  and  is  completing  his  Master’s  of  Science 
degree  at  Roosevelt  University.  Miller  lives  in 
Chicago  with  his  wife  Debra. 

Silliker  Laboratories,  founded  20  years  ago  in 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  has  affiliate  laboratories  in 
New  Jersey,  California  and  Canada. 


Free  Karl  Fischer  Applications 
Manual  from  EM  Science 

CHERRY  HILL,  NJ  —  A  free  applications  manual 
for  Karl  Fischer  moisture  determinations  is  now 
available  from  EM  Science. 

The  108-page  text  details  the  proper  procedures  and 
sampling  techniques  for  accurately  measuring  moisture 
content  in  solid,  liquid,  and  gas  samples,  using  the 
EM  Science  AQUASTAR®  systems  with  no-odor, 
Pyridine-Free  Karl  Fischer  Reagents. 

Measurement  examples  and  operating  parameters  for 
more  than  350  chemical  compounds  are  listed.  Use 
of  the  AQUASTAR  system  with  halogenated 
hydrocarbons,  amines,  ketones,  aldehydes,  oils, 
plastics,  pharmaceuticals,  food  stuffs,  dairy  products, 
and  many  more  applications  is  discussed. 

The  comprehensive  AQUASTAR  Applications 
Manual  aids  the  analysts  in  solvent  selection,  sample 
handling,  and  reducing  sources  of  error.  The  indirect 
Karl  Fischer  titration  method,  which  utilizes  special 
evaporation  accessories  for  analyzing  troublesome 


samples  that  can’t  be  directly  measured,  is  also 
explained  in  detail. 

EM  Science  is  a  division  of  EM  Industries,  Inc. 
and  an  Associate  of  E.  Merck,  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
suppliers  of  high-quality  analytic  instrumentation  and 
high-purity  reagents  since  1668.  Products  are  available 
through  authorized  EM  Science  stocking-distributors. 
For  additional  information,  contact:  Marketing  Dept., 
EM  Science,  111  Woodcrest  Rd,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
08034-0395.  Telephone:  800-222-0342;  in  NJ  609-354- 
9200. 

Calendar  Offers  Health  Tips  for 
Lower  Cancer  Risk 

Feel  Great  in  ‘88  is  not  only  the  title  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Cancer  Research’s  new  1988 
health  tips  calendar,  but  also  the  message  behind  this 
year’s  collection  of  recipes,  health  information  and 
suggestions  for  healthier  living. 

This  colorful  calendar  provides  easy-to-follow 
information  on  a  number  of  subjects  related  to  daily 
health.  This  includes  articles  on  stress  reduction,  on 
exercise  and  even  on  gifts  to  give  for  better  health. 
The  major  focus  of  the  calendar’s  health  contents, 
however,  is  on  diet  and  its  relationship  to  cancer, 
and  includes  a  variety  of  recipes,  nutritional 
information  and  general  food  tips,  all  with  an 
emphasis  on  lowering  cancer  risks. 

Feel  Great  in  ‘88  is  part  of  the  education  program 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  a 
national,  non-profit  cancer  organization  which  provides 
educational  information  on  cancer  and  cancer 
prevention,  and  which  funds  cancer  research  at 
hospitals  and  universities  across  the  country. 

Although  though  is  no  charge  for  this  special 
calendar,  the  Institute  is  requesting  a  donation,  if 
possible,  to  help  support  its  research  and  education 
programs.  A  copy  of  the  calendar  may  be  order  by 
writing  to  the  American  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  Dept.  88,  Washington,  D.C.  20069. 
Telephone:  703-237-0 1 59 . 

US  ERA 

The  US  EPA  has  just  established  a  new  hotline  to 
provide  technical  or  general  information  to  anyone 
concerned  about  drinking  water  quality.  Effective  July 
1,  1987,  the  toll  free  hotline  will  be  staffed  by 
regulatory  professionals  from  EPA  Office  of  Drinking 
Water,  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Eastern  Time.  Callers  during  other  hours 
can  leave  a  message  and  the  call  will  be  returned 
within  24  hours.  The  EPA  hotline  number  is  800- 
426-4791. 
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Pesticide  Poisoning  Statistics 
Exaggerated  by  Farmworkers’ 

Group 

In  their  current  campaign  for  table  grape  boycott, 
Cesar  Chavez  and  the  United  Farmworker’s  Union 
(UFW)  have  grossly  overstated  the  number  of 
occupational  illnesses  caused  by  pesticides,  according 
to  an  article  by  Pamela  Jones  in  the  May/June  issue 
of  ACSH  NEWS  &  VIEWS,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Council  on  Science  and  Health  (ACSH),  an 
independent  scientific  organization. 

“Chavez  and  his  followers  have  aroused  concern 
with  their  claim  that  300,000  occupational  pesticide- 
related  illnesses  occur  among  farmworkers  each  year. 
But  this  number  does  not  have  a  sound  scientific 
basis,”  Ms.  Jones  said. 

“The  300,000  figure  was  ostensibly  derived  from  a 
1985  report  of  the  World  Resource  Institute,”  she 
explained.  “But  the  authors  of  that  report  say  that 
th^ir  work  has  been  misused.  They  intended  to  point 
to  the  lack  of  data  on  farmworker  exposure,  rather 
than  announce  a  definitive  number.  As  they 
themselves  have  stated,  any  small  deviation  in  the 
assumptions  used  to  derive  the  300,000  figure  would 
significantly  change  the  number.  The  assumptions  in 
question  were  probably  wrong  when  they  were  made 
and  are  certainly  outdated  and  incorrect  today.” 

The  Environmental  I*rotection  Agency  (EPA) 
estimates  the  true  number  of  occupational  pesticide- 
related  illnesses  in  the  U.S.  at  10,000  per  year,  the 
ACSH  NEWS  &  VIEWS  article  states. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  UFW’s  political  goals,  the 
public  has  been  drastically  misinformed  about  the 
extent  of  occupational  pesticide  poisoning,”  said 
ACSH  Executive  Director  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Whelan. 
“It  is  always  unfortunate  when  false  perceptions  and 
junk  science  are  used  to  support  political  agendas,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  here.” 

“Chavez  wants  grape  growers  to  discontinue  use  of 
five  pesticides  and  he  wants  to  pressure  the  grape 
industry  into  pressuring  California  Governor  George 
Deukmejian  to  make  changes  in  the  state’s 
Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board,”  she  continued. 
“These  political  goals  appear  to  be  the  ultimate 
motivation  for  Chavez’  disturbing  crusade  on  the 
pesticide  issue.  In  a  society  which  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  scared,  about  chemicals,  the  UFW  knows 
which  button  to  push.” 

The  American  Council  on  Science  and  Health  is  an 
independent,  nonprofit  consumer  education  association 
promoting  scientifically  balanced  evaluations  of  food, 
chemicals,  the  environment,  and  health. 

Copies  of  ACSH  NEWS  &  VIEWS  can  be 
obtained  from  ACSH,  47  Maple  St.,  Summit,  NJ 
07901. 


’’Food  Taik”  Newsietter  is  A  Novei 
Sanitation  Training  Aid” 

“Food  Talk”  is  the  name  of  a  stock  newsletter 
Charles  Felix  Associates  has  designed  for  local  public 
health  departments  and  food  companies  to  use  as 
their  own  newsletter  in  educating  food  handlers.  The 
four-page,  two-color  quarterly  publication  will  carry 
articles  designed  to  instruct  and  motivate  food  service 
workers  regarding  sanitation  principles:  handwashing, 
temperature  control,  personal  hygiene,  food  storage, 
thawing,  bulk  foods,  sanitization,  bacteria,  foodbome 
illness,  and  the  like. 

The  idea  of  the  newsletter  is  to  enable  public 
health  authorities  and  industry  quality  control 
managers  to  communicate  more  frequently  with  their 
clientele,  according  to  the  editor,  Charles  Felix.  “A 
quarterly  newsletter  keeps  the  operators  in  a  given 
jurisdiction  aware  of  their  food  safety  responsibilities; 
reinforces  the  principles  they  learned  in  training 
courses;  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  educate  their 
workers;  and  reminds  them  that  the  health  department 
or  the  quality  control  department  is  near  and  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  their  operations,”  says  Felix. 

The  annual  feed  for  “Food  Talk”  is  $110,  giving 
subscribers  the  right  to  use  the  copyright  newsletter 
as  their  own  or  as  a  clipsheet  for  use  in  existing 
newsletters.  In  addition  to  the  subscription  fee,  a 
printing  charge  on  quantity  orders  is  $12.50  per  100 
copies.  Agencies  which  prefer  to  do  their  own 
printing  may  purchase  negatives  or  veloxes  for  that 
purpose.  A  sample  copy  of  “Food  Talk”  is  available 
from  Charles  Felix  Associates,  PO  Box  1581, 
Leesburg,  VA  22075.  Telephone:  703-777-7448. 

Food  Contains  Many  Naturaiiy 
Occurring  Carcinogens 

Naturally  occurring  cancer-causing  substances  in 
food  are  more  numerous,  more  widespread,  and  in 
many  cases  more  potent  than  man-made  carcinogens 
in  food,  according  to  the  report  Does  Nature  Know 
Best?  Natural  Carcinogens  in  American  Food, 
published  by  the  American  Council  on  Science  and 
Health  (ACSH),  and  independent  scientific  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Many  people  assume  that  all  ‘natural’  substances 
in  food  are  safe,  while  all  ‘man-made’  chemicals  are 
suspect.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
belief.  Indeed,  the  scientific  facts  completely  refute 
it,”  said  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Whelan,  Executive 
Director  of  ACSH. 

“A  large  number  of  substances  that  occur  naturally 
in  foods  have  been  found  to  be  cancer-causing  when 
evaluated  by  the  criteria  customarily  used  to  assess 
the  cancer-causing  potential  of  man-made  substances,” 
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she  said.  “Many  more  carcinogens  are  produced  by 
cooking  and  by  the  actions  of  microorganisms.” 

Examples  of  natural  carcinogens  in  food  cited  in 
the  ACSH  report  include: 

Hydrazines  -  found  in  mushrooms. 

Tannins  -  found  in  coffee,  tea,  and  red  wines. 
Ethyl  carbamate  -  found  in  bread,  yogurt,  soy 
sauce,  beer  and  wine. 

Ally!  isothiocyanate  -  found  in  mustard, 
horseradish,  broccoli,  and  cabbage. 

Benzo(a)pyrene  -  produced  during  the  cooking  of 
meat. 

Aflatoxin  -  produced  in  microbial  action  in  p)eanuts 
and  grains. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  practical  for  consumers  to 
stop  eating  foods  that  contain  natural  carcinogens, 
ACSH  said.  Current  evidence  does  not  indicate  that 
these  substances  have  a  substantial  impact  on  cancer 
incidence  in  the  U.S.,  according  to  ACSH. 

Moreover,  ACSH  noted,  natural  carcinogens  are 
present  in  so  many  foods  that  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  attempt  to  avoid  exposure  to  all  of  them.  Variety 
in  the  diet  is  the  best  protection,  since  it  minimizes 
the  chance  that  a  person  will  be  exposed  to  any  one 
potentially  harmful  substance  in  quantities  that 


overwhelm  the  body’s  defense  mechanisms,  the  report 
states. 

“It’s  time  for  a  change  in  our  government’s 
approach  to  regulating  carcinogens  in  foods,”  said 
ACSH  Associate  Director  Dr.  Edward  G.  Remmers. 
“There  is  a  need  for  a  new  perspective  that 
emphasizes  a  substance’s  carcinogenic  potency  and  the 
level  of  exposure  to  it  rather  than  its  natural  or 
artificial  origin.  Regulatory  priorities  should  be  set  on 
the  basis  of  clearly  distinguishing  the  risks  that 
matter  from  the  multitude  of  tiny  ones.  There  is  also 
a  need  for  a  more  even  balance  between  the 
evaluation  of  natural  substances  and  that  of  man-made 
substances  in  our  food  supply.  Extensive  and 
expensive  testing  of  synthetic  chemicals  is  a  great 
waste  of  scarce  scientific  resources  if  more  potent 
natural  materials  are  unrecognized  and  ignored  as 
potential  contributors  to  human  disease.” 

The  American  Council  on  Science  and  Health  is  an 
independent,  nonprofit  consumer  education  organization 
promoting  scientifically  balanced  evaluations  of  food, 
chemicals,  and  environment,  and  health. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  Does  Nature  Know  Best?, 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  (66  cents  postage), 
business-size  (#10)  envelope  to  Natural  Carcinogens 
Report,  ACSH,  47  Maple  St.,  Summit,  NJ  07901. 


^10 


Please  circle  No.  140  on  your  Reader  Service  Card 
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Audio  Visuals  in  the  lAMFES  Library 
as  of  July  24,  1987 


Legal  Aspects  of  the  Tampering  Case  -  (about  a  25-minute,  1/2”  videocassette).  This  was  presented 
by  Mr.  James  T.  O’Reilly,  University  of  Cincinnati  School  of  Law  at  the  fall  1986  Central  States 
Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Conference.  He  emphasizes  three  factors  from  his  police 
and  legal  experience  -  know  your  case,  nail  your  case  on  the  perpetrator,  and  spread  the  word. 
He  outlines  specifics  under  each  factor.  This  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  regulatory  sanita¬ 
rians  of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies.  (1987) 

Psychiatrics  Aspects  of  Product  Tampering  -  (about  a  25  minute,  1/2”  videocassette).  This  was 
presented  by  Emanual  Tanay,  M.D.  from  Detroit,  also  at  the  fall  1986  conference  of  CSAFDO. 
He  reviewed  a  few  cases  and  then  indicated  that  abnormal  behavior  is  like  a  contagious  disease. 
Media  stories  lead  to  up  to  1,000  similar  alleged  cases,  nearly  all  of  which  are  false.  Tampering 
proof  packaging  and  recalls  are  essential.  Tampering  and  poisoning  are  characterized  by  variable 
motivation,  fraud  and  greed.  Law  enforcement  agencies  have  the  final  responsibilities.  Tamper  proof 
containers  are  not  the  ultimate  answer.  (1987). 

Producing  Milk  of  Good  Quality  and  Flavor  -  (114  slides-tape-script-25  minutes).  The  steps  and 
corrective  measures  necessary  to  produce  quality  milk  with  good  flavor  are  outlined.  It  is  directed 
at  dairy  farmers,  field  staff,  milk  haulers  and  youth.  (Penn  State- 1982). 

The  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Hauler  -  (135  slides-tape-script-30  minutes).  This  set  covers  the  complete 
procedure  for  sampling  and  collecting  milk  from  farms.  Each  step  is  shown  as  it  starts  with  the 
hauler  entering  the  farm  lane  and  ends  when  he  leaves  the  milkhouse.  Emphasis  is  on  universal 
sampling  and  automated  testing.  Funds  to  develop  this  set  were  provided  by  The  Federal  Order 
#36  Milk  Market  Administrator  (Penn  State- 1982). 

Controlling  Volumes  and  Fat  Losses  -  (110  slides-tape-script-30  minutes).  Keeping  milk  volume 
and  product  loss  from  farm  to  supermarket  of  fluid  dairy  products  is  discussed.  This  set  was  done 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  dairy  industry  who  reviewed  the  script  and  provided  opportunities  to 
take  pictures.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  by  milk  plants  for  their  processing  personnel,  regulatory 
representatives,  field  staff  and  milk  haulers.  (Penn  State- 1982). 

Causes  of  Milkfat  Test  Variations  and  Depressions  -  (140  slides-tape-script-30  minutes).  This  set 
illustrates  the  many  factors  involved  in  causing  milkfat  test  variations  or  depressions  in  your  herd, 
including  feeding,  management,  stage  of  lactation,  age  of  samples,  handling  of  samples,  and  testing 
producers.  The  script  was  reviewed  by  field  staff,  nutritionists,  laboratory  personnel  and  county 
extension  staff.  It  is  directed  to  farmers,  youth  and  allied  industry.  (Penn  State- 1982). 

Tests  for  Milk  Quality  and  Composition  -  (140  slides-tape-script-25  minutes).  This  set  shows  and 
describes  in  simple  terms  the  various  quality  tests  performed  on  milk  samples.  These  include  bac¬ 
teria,  antibiotics,  freezing  point,  pesticides,  somatic  cells,  flavor  and  others.  The  purpose,  desirable 
results,  and  ways  to  improve  poor  results  are  outlined.  It  was  developed  for  farmers,  youth,  field 
staff  and  allied  industry.  (Penn  State- 1983). 

The  How  and  Why  of  Dairy  Farm  Inspections  -  (110  slides-tape-script-15  minutes).  This  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  request  of  seven  northeast  dairy  cooperatives  and  with  their  financial  support.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  clean  cows,  facilities  and  equipment  and  following  proper  procedures.  Regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  cooperated  in  reviewing  the  script  and  taking  pictures.  This  was  developed  for  farmers,  youth 
and  allied  industry.  (Penn  State- 1984). 
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Processing  Fluid  Milk  -  (140  slides-script-tape-30  minutes).  It  was  developed  to  train  processing 
plant  personnel  on  preventing  food  poisoning  and  spoilage  bacteria  in  fluid  dairy  products.  Emphasis 
is  on  processing  procedures  to  meet  federal  regulations  and  standards.  Processing  procedures,  pas¬ 
teurization  times  and  temperatures,  purposes  of  equipment,  composition  standards,  and  cleaning  and 
sanitizing  are  covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  facilities  such  as  drains  and  floors,  and  filling  equip¬ 
ment  to  prevent  post-pasteurization  contamination  with  spoilage  or  food  poisoning  bacteria.  It  was 
reviewed  by  many  industry  plant  operators  and  regulatory  agents  and  is  directed  to  plant  workers 
and  management.  (Penn  State- 1987). 

Other  food  and  environmental  audio- visuals  should  be  available  soon.  It  is  just  the  matter  of  time 
to  obtain  and  review  commercial  slide/cassette  tape  sets. 

Sidney  E.  Barnard 
Chairman  Audio  Visual  Library 


If  you  are  interested  in  checking  out  any  of  our  audio- visuals  contact:  Margie  Marble,  Associate 
Editor,  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation,  P.O.  Box  701,  Ames,  lA  50010,  800-525-5223. 
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Eliminates  Contamination  from  Dust, 

Insects  and  Foreign  Matter . . .  with  Tanker 

Manhole  Completely  Open  While  Unloading. 

B  Takes  only  seconds  to  attach. 

B  Portable  and  lightweight  (14  lbs.). 

B  Fits  manholes  up  to  1 9'  in  diameter. 

B  Spun  cover  protects  filter  pad  against  damage  and 
moisture  when  in  use. 

B  Single  unit  can  be  moved  from  tank  to  tank  without 
loss  of  time. 

B  Provides  protection  against  hazard  of  internal 
vacuum  while  unloading. 


Ideal  for  plant  unloading  operations. 


Write  for  free  literature  and  prices 


1  WALKER  STAINLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


New  Lisbon,  Wisconsin  53950  •  (608)  562-3151 
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Thf  products  included  herein  are  not  necessarily 


“Control  of  Concentration 
and  Phase  Separation  by 
Measurement  of  Conductiv¬ 
ity  with  the  POLYMETRON 
8330  Multielectrode  Probe.” 

•  The  POLYMETRON  8330  Multielectrode 
Probe  was  designed  for  control  of  cleaning  and 
rinsing  cycles  in  various  food  processes.  The 
Multielectrode  probe  offers  the  advantages  of 
insensitivity  to  dirt  deposits  and  encrustations 
on  the  measuring  surface  and  the  ability  to 
measure  high  levels  of  ionic  concentrations. 

Typical  systems  in  food  processing  control 
the  following: 

(1)  Water  pre-rinse. 

(2)  Alkaline  wash  cycle  in  which  phase  sep¬ 
aration  results  in  the  discharge  of  the  water 
phase  to  the  water  treatment  plant  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  alkaline  phase  to  the  storage  tank. 

(3)  Water  rinse  in  which  phase  separation  re¬ 
turns  the  alkaline  phase  to  the  storage  tank 
until  the  conductivity  reaches  a  minimum  pre¬ 
set  value,  the  remaining  alkaline  phase  is  then 
diverted  to  the  water  treament  plant. 

(4)  Acidic  rinse  in  which  phase  separation  of 
acid  and  water  is  controlled. 

(5)  Water  post-rinse  in  which  phase  separation 
of  acid  and  water  is  controlled. 

The  advantages  of  measuring  and  control¬ 
ling  conductivity  in  these  cycles  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1)  Maintaining  constant  strengths  of  cleaning 
acids  and  alkalais  which  results  in  more  effi¬ 
cient  cleaning. 

(2)  Optimization  of  phase  separations  of  acid/ 
water  and  acid/alkalai  systems. 

(3)  Minimization  of  chemical  loss. 

(4)  Prevention  of  overloading  the  water  treat¬ 
ment  plant. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Strandberg  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratories,  Inc.,  1001  So.  Elm 
St.,  Greensboro,  NC  27406.  Telephone:  919- 
274-3775. 
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endorsed  by  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation . 

Subminiature  Temperature 
Recorder  for  Dairy  Quality 
Control 

•  New  subminiature  ±  1%  accuracy 
Telatemp  Model  310  self-adhesive  temperature 
recorder  features  three  indicator  windows 
which  turn  irreversibly  black  when  exposed  to 
the  calibrated  temperature.  Rates  temperatures 
are  printed  at  the  sensor  window  in  °F.  Ranges 
in  10“  increments  from  100“F  to  500“F.  Ideal 
for  use  in  all  processing  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  to  record  overheat  for  preventive 
maintennance,  test,  quality  control,  laboratory 
research,  production,  and  energy  conservation. 

Subminiature  0.38”  x  .75”  size  permits  in¬ 
stallation  on  parts  and  in  areas  where  other  re¬ 
cording  instruments  prove  impractical.  Nomi¬ 
nal  thickness  0.01”.  Price  $1.15  each  in  100 
quantity.  Delivery  from  stock. 

For  FREE  SAMPLE  and  literature  write 
Telatemp  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5160,  Fullerton, 
CA  92635.  Telephone:  800-321-5160,  except 
CA:  714-879-2901. 
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Special  USDA-Approved 
Coatings  Solve  Equipment 
Sanitation,  Maintenance 
Problems 

•  New  “Spotlight  Report”  containing  6  pages 
of  profusely  illustrated  case  histories  describ¬ 
ing  how  USDA-approved  high  technology 
coatings  have  helped  solve  equipment  sanita¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  problems  in  food  and 
drug  processing  and  packaging  has  been  issued 
by  General  Magnaplate  Corp.,  Linden,  NJ. 

The  new  brochure  illustrates  and  describes 
how  Magnaplate’s  “synergistic  coatings”  have 
enabled  leading  food  and  drug  manufacturers 
and  packagers  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in¬ 
creasingly  stringent  enforcement  of  sanitation 
codes  placed  on  production  equipment  by  fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  Eleven  on-site  photographs  and 
detailed  text  provide  analyses  of  typical  prob¬ 
lems/solutions  at  the  plants  of  Sealright, 
Nabisco,  DCA  Food,  Squibb,  Circle  Design, 
Cozzoli  Machine,  and  many  other  industry 
leaders. 

Copies  of  the  new  “Spotlight  Report”  are 
available  from  General  Magnaplate  Corp., 
1331  U.S.  Route  1,  Linden,  NJ  07036. 
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New  Low-Cost 
Spectrocolorimeter  for 
Quality  Control 


•  RESTON,  VA  —  HunterLab  announces  the 
availability  of  the  45“  /0“  ColorQUEST™*  a 
low-cost  spectrocolorimeter  that  employs  45“ 
illumination/0“  viewing  geometry,  which  best 
correlates  with  visual  assessment.  It  can  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  in 
your  industry. 

This  new  ColorQUEST  system,  consists  of 
the  optima!  sensor,  quality  control  software 
and  a  choice  of  IBM®  or  IBM-compatible 
computer  for  data  processing.  It  provides  fast, 
accurate  color  measurement  data  and  can  be 
purchased  for  the  same  price  as  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  colorimeters. 

ColoiQUEST  is  available  with  a  variety  of 
color  scales,  illuminants  and  other  optional  ap¬ 
plication-specific  software.  In  addition  to  plac¬ 
ing  the  sensor  in  its  standard  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  an  optional  stand  can  mount  the  sensor 
either  port  up,  or  port  down. 

HunterLab  manufacturers  color  and  appear¬ 
ance  measuring  instrumentation  designed  to 
meet  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  applications, 
ranging  from  incoming  inspection  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  quality  control  of  finished  goods. 

For  additional  information  or  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  NEW  ColorQUEST  45“  /0“  Spec¬ 
trocolorimeter  write  to  HunterLab,  11491  Sun¬ 
set  Hills  Rd.,  Reston,  VA  22090.  Telephone: 
703-471-6870. 
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Series  5000  Electronic 
Balance  Line 

*  Scientech  has  added  two  new  dual  range 

and  three  single  range  models  to  their  5000 
Series  electronic  balance  line.  The  dual  range 
line  now  features  models  with  capacities  of  0- 
50.000/0-500.00,  0-500.00/0-5000.0,  0- 

200.000/0-2000.00  grams  and  our  analytical 
model  with  0-20.0000/0-200.000  grams.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  dual  range  capability  of  these  bal¬ 
ances,  autoranging  and  Scientech's  Floating 
Tare  (TM)  are  standard  features  offered,  pro¬ 
viding  low  range  resolution  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  capacity  of  the  balance.  The  three  new 
single  range  models  have  capacities  of  0- 
500.00,  0-2000.00  and  0-5000.0  grams.  Other 
standard  features  include  seven  selectable  units 
of  measure,  autocalibration,  below  balance 
weighting,  custom  checkweighing  and  parts 
counting. 

Designed  to  run  cool,  the  5000  Series  uses 
an  easy  to  read  LCD  display  and  remote 
power  supply  that  eliminate  heat  build  up  with 
the  balance  that  could  cause  drift  or  instability. 
The  balance  '^ase  also  features  adjustable  feet, 
level  bubble  and  a  built-in  security  bracket. 
Optional  accessories  include  multi-functional 
data  input  keyboard,  analytical  windscreen 
(standard  with  the  analytical  model  5220), 
RS232,  Centronics  and  analog  outputs. 

For  more  information,  a  brochure  and  pric¬ 
ing  on  the  Scientech  50(X)  Series  Balance  line, 
contact:  Scientech,  Inc.,  5649  Arapahoe  Ave., 
Boulder,  CO  80303.  Telephone:  800-525- 
0522. 
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Hill  Top  Offers  a  56-Hour 
Method  for  Detection  of  Sal¬ 
monella  in  Foods 

•  Hill  Top  Research,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  now  offers  GENE-TRAK®  ,  a  56-hour 
method  for  detecting  Salmonella  in  foods. 
GENE-TRAK®  ,  a  sophisticated  method  of 
DNA  hybridization  and  identification  de¬ 
veloped  by  Integrated  Genetics,  Inc.,  requires 
only  52-56  hours  to  obtain  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  results.  Standard  methods  today  require  a 
minimum  4  days  (96  hours)  to  obtain  negative 
results,  and  the  procedure  can  go  to  7-10  days 
to  detect  positives. 


Studies  have  been  conducted  evaluating  the 
GENE-TRAK®  procedure  against  the  FDA/ 
AOAC  (BAM  Culture  Method)  procedure.  In¬ 
itial  results  indicate  that  the  GENE-TRAK® 
procedure  produces  fewer  false  negatives 
(1.8%  for  GENE-TRAK®  and  5.0%  for  BAM). 

Hill  Top  Research,  Inc.,  is  a  life  sciences 
laboratory  offering  dermal  research  and  testing 
services,  clinical  project  management,  clincial 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  sensory  analysis, 
consumer  testing,  and  analytical  chemistry,  as 
well  as  industrial  and  environmental  microbiol¬ 
ogy.  Hill  Top’s  experienced  technical  staff  has 
conducted  microbial  evaluations  for  over  34 
years  for  the  Food,  Drug,  Consumer  and 
Household  Products  industries. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Joel  I.  Ivers, 
The  Hill  Top  Companies,  PO  Box  429501, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45242.  Telephone:  513-831- 
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New  Sparta  Floor  Drain 
Brush  Offers  Improved 
Sanitation 

•  Sparta  Brush  Company  has  introduced  a 
new  brush  designed  for  easier,  more  thorough 
cleaning  of  floor  drains  and  floor  drain  sinks 
to  promote  better  food  and  dairy  plant  sanita¬ 
tion. 

The  floor  drain  brush  features  tough  polyp¬ 
ropylene  bristles  in  a  non-absorbent,  plastic 
block.  The  bristles  are  color-coded  black  to 
help  keep  the  brush  segregated  from  food 
preparation  brushes.  This  helps  avoid  contact 
with  the  contamination  of  food  preparation 
areas. 

The  Sparta  Floor  Drain  Brush  is  available 
in  four  diameters:  3”,  4”,  5”  and  6”.  Handles 
ate  ordered  separately  and  are  available  in 
36”,  40”  and  60”  lengths.  The  available  com¬ 
binations  ensure  the  proper  brush  for  virtually 
every  floor  drain  application. 

Proper  use  of  the  floor  drain  brush  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  food  and  dairy  plant  envi¬ 


ronments  where  finished  product  contamina¬ 
tion  with  Listeria  monocytogenes  has  been 
traced  to  “post-pasteurization.” 

The  recommended  guidelines  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  contamination  include  brush 
segregation  and  the  frequent  cleaning  and  sani¬ 
tation  of  floor  drains. 

For  free  literature  on  the  new  floor  drain 
brush,  and  other  quality  Spartaproducts,  call  or 
write  today. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Mr.  Jack 
Homer,  Director  of  Marketing,  Sparta  Brush 
Co.,  Sparta,  WI  54656.  Telephone:  1-800- 
356-8366. 
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“Chemical  Safety”  and 
“Safe  Chemical  Handling 
Parts  I  &  11” 

•  Industrial  Training,  Inc.  announces  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  our  Chemical  Safety  Library 
which  consists  of  two  programs;  “Chemical 
Safety”  and  “Safe  Chemical  Handling  Parts  I 

&  n.” 

These  programs  provide  detailed  information 
on  chemical  dangers  and  outline  acceptable 
procedures  for  safe,  proper  handling  of  chemi¬ 
cals. 

“Chemical  Safety”  is  a  program  which  will 
assist  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  “Right  to  Know”  law.  It  is  designed  to 
familiarize  employees  with  the  physical  and 
health  hazards  of  working  with  chemicals. 
Measures  used  to  protect  against  chemical  haz¬ 
ards  are  covered  and  program  objectives  insure 
understanding  of  chemical  labels.  Material 
Safety  Data  Sheets,  and  the  detection  of  the 
presence  of  hazardous  chemicals. 

“Safe  Chemical  Handling  I  &  IT’  is  a  two 
part  program  which  is  more  detailed  than 
“Chemical  Safety.”  It  is  designed  to  fulfill  the 
general  training  requirements  of  the  federal 
“Hazard  Communication”  or  “Right  to  Know” 
law  concerning  hazardous  chemicals.  Part  I 
provides  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
chemicals  and  their  dangers  so  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  health  hazards  may  be  avoided.  Part 
II  emphasizes  the  interpretation,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  use  of  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets. 

Training  Solutions  from  ITI  are  preferred 
because  we  offer  high  quality,  comprehensive 
training  programs  designed  to  help  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  and  comply 
with  federal  chemical  safety  laws.  All  pro¬ 
grams  are  easy  to  use,  cost  effective,  and 
available  in  slide/cassette  or  popular  video  for¬ 
mats. 

For  more  information  call  1-800-253-4623 
outside  of  Michigan.  In  Michigan  call  collect 
616-245-1185,  or  contact:  Industrial  Training, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  7186,  2023  Eastern  Ave.,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI  49510. 
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Vac-Saf^  Sanitary  System 

•  BS&B  Safety  Systems  has  developed  a 
new  line  of  low  pressure  rupture  disks  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  stringent  sanitary  standards 
of  3A. 

The  two-way  relief  Rupture  Disk  Assembly 
consists  of  a  VKB  Rupture  Disk  and  a  KB-C 
Safety  Head.  The  VKB  Disk  provides  pressure 
relief  for  ultra  low  vacuum  and  positive  pres¬ 
sure  applications.  The  KB-C  Safety  Head  fea¬ 
tures  a  quick  disconnect  sanitary  fitting.  This 
sanitary  system  is  available  in  sizes  2  inch  to 
8  inch  and  pressures  from  4  inch  water  column 
(vacuum)  to  maximum  200  psig  (positive). 

Standard  materials  are  stainless  steel. 

Fore  a  FREE  brochure  and  application  data, 
contact:  BS&B  Safety  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
470590,  Tulsa,  OK  74147-0590.  Telephone: 
918-622-5950. 
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Superior  Wastewater 
Treatment 

•  The  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara  tests 
clearly  show  that  the  Rotating  Biological  Disk 
(RBD)  is  a  superior  form  of  treatment. 

During  the  food  processing  season  there  are 
several  abrupt  changes  in  the  feed  characteris¬ 
tics  entering  the  regional  plant.  The  RBD  was 
operated  in  parallel  with  several  versions  of 
activated  sludge  systems.  The  RBD  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  to  accept  short-time  peek  or¬ 
ganic  loading  without  any  deterioration  in  the 
effluent  quality.  Little  operator  attention  was 
requited  to  the  RBD  units  as  compared  to  the 
pilot  scale  activated  sludge  system.  It  was  also 
found  that  RBD  process  does  not  result  in  seri¬ 
ous  sludge  settling  problems  from  a  filament¬ 
ous  culture,  as  was  found  in  the  activated 
sludge  process. 

The  results  of  the  pilot  scale  test  clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  that  the  activated  sludge  system  could 
not  adequately  respond  to  the  dramatic 
changes  in  feed  quality  experienced  during  the 
test  period.  During  this  same  period  the  RBD 


system  responded  with  only  minimal  impact 
from  the  abrupt  changes  in  feed  concentration. 
Final  selection  of  the  RBD  system  as  the  most 
applicable  secondary  process  was  not  a  matter 
of  comparing  effluent  quality  but  rather  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  inability  of  the  activated 
sludge  system  to  survive  the  waste  loading. 

For  more  information  on  RBD’s  contact: 
CMS  Rotordisk,  Inc.,  5266  General  Rd,  Unit 
12,  Mississauga,  Ontario,  Canada  L4W  1Z7. 
Telephone:  From  U.S.A.  1-800-387-3225  or 
Canada  416-625-8916. 
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New  Non-chromic  Crys- 
Coat®  Uitra  Rinse  Matches 
Performance  of  Chromics 

•  Berkeley  Heights,  NJ  —  New  CrysCoat 
Ultra  Rinse,  a  non-chromic  final  rinse  for 
phosphatizing  that  matches  the  corrosion  resis¬ 
tance  of  chromic  rinses,  has  been  introduced 
by  Oakite  Products,  Inc. 

CrysCoat  Ultra  Rinse  is  a  liquid,  mildly  al¬ 
kaline  rinse  that  can  be  used  on  steel, 
aluminum  and  galvanized  steel.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  rinsing.  It  can  be  used  over  a  variety  of 
phosphatizing  treatments,  and  has  a  bath  life 
that  exceeds  other  non-chromic  products  by  3 
to  5  times.  CrysCoat  Ultra  Rinse  is  non-haz- 
ardous  in  use  and,  as  delivered,  can  be  neut¬ 
ralized  and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
federal,  state  and  local  regulations. 

CrysCoat  Ultra  Rinse  is  compatible  with 
most  modem  paint  and  coating  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  waterborne,  solvent-based  and  epoxy 
powders.  Pre-testing  of  the  CrysCoat  Ultra 
Rinse  system  with  paint  systems  in  recom¬ 
mended.  In  the  phosphatizing  process,  Crys¬ 
Coat  Ultra  Rinse  is  used  following  a  fresh 
water  rinse.  It  is  used  at  low  pressure  in  spray 
washers  at  temperatures  from  ambient  to 
I40°F.  Tank  application  may  also  be  used. 
Processed  parts  may  be  air  dried  or  oven 
dried,  following  forced  air,  to  remove  mois¬ 
ture  pockets. 

Technical  data,  physical  test  results  and  ad¬ 
ditional  information  are  available  from  Oakite 
Products,  Inc.,  50  Valley  Road,  Berkeley 
Heights,  NJ  07922.  Telephone:  800-526-4473. 
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Environmental  Datalogging 

•  A  new  Air  velocity,  Relative  Humidity 
and  Temperature  logging  instrument  in¬ 
troduced  by  Solomat  Instrumentation  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  difficult  environments.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  measruing  the  three  parameters  on  auto¬ 
matic  sampling  rates  or  at  the  push  of  a  but¬ 
ton,  the  instrument  is  completely  portable  and 
enclosed  in  a  waterproof  polycarbonate  case. 
Unit  is  battery  piowered  and  can  store  up  to 
5000  readings,  left  unattended  for  up  to  10 
weeks.  Stored  information  can  be  downloaded 
to  a  computer  or  directly  to  a  printer.  Ranges 
are  2  to  8000  ft/min  for  Air  Velocity,  O  to 
100%  for  Relative  Humidity  and  -30  to  300° 
F  for  temperature. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Richard  T. 
Stonier,  National  Sales  Manager,  Solomat  In¬ 
strumentation,  652  Glenbrook  Road,  Stamford, 
CT  06906.  Telephone:  203-348-9700. 

Pleas*  circle  No.  269 
on  your  Reeder  Service  Card 

Total  Sulfur  Results  in 
Seconds 

•  Houston,  TX,  August  1987.  Antek  Instru¬ 
ments  announces  the  availability  of  the  Pyrof- 
luorescent™  Sulfur  Systems.  These  instru¬ 
ments  yield  accurate,  precise  analyses  of  total 
sulfur  content  in  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
samples.  They  cover  an  analytical  range  from 
ppb  to  50%,  and  produce  final  results  in  30 
seconds  to  10  minutes. 

Samples  may  be  introduced  by  microliter 
syringe,  quartz  sample  boat,  or  gas  syringe. 
An  optional  Gas/Liquid  Sampling  Inlet  System 
is  also  available  for  introduction  of  gases  or 
liquified  gases  into  the  system.  The  initial 
oxidative  pyrolysis  step  eliminates  the  need  for 
lengthy  sample  preparation  in  many  cases. 

Typical  samples  that  can  be  analyzed  in¬ 
clude  coal,  petroleum  liquids,  greases  or  re¬ 
siduals,  com  syrup,  edible  oils,  processed 
foods,  and  LPG  or  other  hydrocarbon  gases. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Mary  Jo  Mar¬ 
tin,  Antek  Instruments,  Inc.,  6005  North  Free¬ 
way,  Houston,  TX  77076.  Telephone:  713- 
691-2265. 

Pleas*  circle  No.  270 
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Analysis  of  Food  Contaminants,  Edited  by 
John  Gilbert,  Elsevier  Applied  Science  Pub¬ 
lishers,  London  and  New  York,  1984,  386 
pages. 

The  aim  and  hope  of  this  text  as  expressed  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  John  Gilbert,  was  to  provide  a  starting  point  to  in¬ 
troduce  important  new  developments  for  analytical 
chemists  who  conduct  food  contamination  analysis  tests. 
There  are  seven  chapters  in  the  text,  each  written  by 
analytical  food  chemists  from  the  United  Kingdon,  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Each 
of  the  chapters  is  well  written,  illustrated  and  contains 
many  tables  and  charts  to  supplement  the  written  text. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  thoroughly  reviews  size 
exclusion  and  gel  chromatography  applications  to  the 
clean  up  of  food  samples  for  comtaminant  analysis.  Be¬ 
cause  sample  clean  up  consumes  considerable  time  in  de¬ 
termining  trace  levels  of  organic  species,  it  is  important 
for  the  chemist  to  utilize  automated  methods  and  com¬ 
puters  for  subsequent  data  handling.  The  chapter  provides 
203  references  in  this  area. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  very  important  area 
of  measuring  veterinary  drug  residues  in  farm  animals, 
meat  and  meat  products.  The  use  of  immunoassay  tech- 
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niques  to  accomplish  this  task  is  discussed.  Empahsis 
centers  on  he  radioinununoassay,  enzyme  iimnunoassay 
and  extraction  of  drugs  from  tissues  before  the  im¬ 
munoassay  analysis. 

Chapter  three  provides  an  interesting  discussion  of 
analysis  of  food  contaminants  by  headspace  gas 
chromatography  (HSGC).  Proper  calibration  procedures 
are  discussed  to  insure  good  quantitative  results.  Con¬ 
tamination  of  foods  and  beverages  by  packaging  material 
migration  is  reviewed.  A  discussion  of  “multiple 
headspace  extraction”  (MHE)  concerning  solid  samples  is 
presented. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  measurement  of  trace 
metal  constituents  in  foods.  The  author  discusses  the 
major  advances  in  the  analytical  technology  involving 
measurement  of  trace  metals  dining  the  last  20  years. 
Several  instrumental  elemental  determination  methods 
utilizing  colorimetry,  emission  spectroscopy,  atomic  ab¬ 
sorption  spectrometry,  x-ray  fluorescence  and  electron 
probe  spectroscopy,  activation  analysis,  electrochemical 
methods  and  other  analytical  techniques  are  presented. 

Chapter  five  discusses  the  analysis  of  mycotoxins  in 
foods  utilizing  high  performance  liquid  chromatography 
and  some  other  chemical  quantification  methods.  As  we 
all  know,  the  presence  of  mycotoxins  in  our  food  pre¬ 
sents  serious  health  hazards.  The  importance  of  sampling 
for  mycotoxins  is  well  established.  This  chapter  discusses 
several  methods  of  analysis  for  mycotoxins  including  thin 
layer  chromatography  (TLC),  high  performance  liquid 
chromatography  (HPLC),  gas-liquid  chromatography 
(GLC),  immunoassary,  high  performance  thin  layer 
chromatography  (HPTLC),  fluorotoxinmeter  and  others. 

The  sixth  chapter  develops  the  use  of  mass  spec¬ 
trometry-selected  ion  monitoring  in  confirmation  and 
quantification  of  trace  organic  food  contaminants.  The 
author  provides  a  considerable  number  of  recent  reference 
resources  in  his  thorough  review  of  this  subject. 

The  final  chapter  in  the  book  reviews  measurement  of 
N-Nitrosamines  in  foods  using  chemiluminescence 
methods.  Gas  chromatography-thermal  energy  analyzer 
(GC-TEA)  and  high  performance  liquid  chromatography- 
thermal  energy  analyzer  (HPLC-TEA)  methods  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  great  detail.  Also  an  overall  evaluation  of  the 
use  of  chemiluminescent  detectors  for  analysis  of  N-Nit- 
rosamines  in  food  samples  concludes  the  chapter. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  reference  for  the  review  of 
current  analysis  methods  used  for  detection  of  food  conta¬ 
minants.  The  book  would  serve  as  a  handy  reference  to 
any  food  scientist  and  sanitarian  interested  in  up-to-date 
food  contamination  analysis  practices.  There  are  over  800 
excellent  references  cited  in  this  book. 

Dr.  Vay  Rodman 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Safety  Studies 
University  of  Wisconsin-Whitewater 
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The  Microbiology  of  Poultry  Meat  Products 
Edited  by:  R.F.  Cunningham  and  N.A.  Cox, 
Academic  Press  Inc.,  Orlando,  FL  1987  359 
pages. 

The  Microbiology  of  Poultry  Meat  Products  is  a  single, 
comprehensive,  and  authoritative  text  on  the  subject  of 
poultry  sanitation.  Editors  F.E.  Cunningham  and  N.A. 
Cox  have  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  presenting 
a  somewhat  technical  subject  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
used  by  both  the  expierienced  and  novice  sanitarian. 

For  those  without  an  extensive  background  in  food 
microbiology  introductory  chapters  provide  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  Chapter  Two,  Types  of  Microorganisms,  written 
by  Daniel  Y.C.  Fung,  is  an  excellent  review  of  basic 
food  microbiology  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  advance 
topics  and  concepts. 

Poultry  processing  from  the  live  bird  on  the  farm 
through  scalding  and  evisceration  is  described  with  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  microbial  population  at  each  processing 
point.  One  will  soon  realize  that  poultry  products  are 
continually  subject  to  a  diverse  and  changing  microflora 
of  both  pathogenic  and  spoilage  organisms. 

Since  last  year’s  “Sixty  Minutes”  segment  on  the  “na¬ 
tional  poultry  contamination  crisis”  the  general  public  has 
been  provided  a  wealth  of  misinformation  concerning 
poultry  sanitation.  While  traditional  processing  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  a  sterile  bird,  processors  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  and  control  cross-contamination  of 
pathogens.  The  Microbiology  of  Poultry  Meat  Products 
provides  excellent  information  on  good  manufacturing 
practices  that  can  lead  to  minimal  cross-contamination 
and  adequate  shelf  life.  This  publication  is  essential  for 
any  health  official  involved  in  food  sanitation.  For  the 
poultry  processing  industry,  it  is  a  must! 

Homer  C.  Emery,  Ph.D. 

LTC  MS  US  Army 
1865  Bullene  Dr. 

Fort  Detrick 
Frederick,  MD  21701 


Food  Quality  Control:  Foods  of  Animal  Ori¬ 
gin,  Writtenby:  Harry  V.  Hagstad,  D.V.M., 
M.P.H.  and  William  T.  Hubbert,  D.V.M., 
M.P.H.,  PhD.,  Iowa  State  University  Press, 
1986. 

This  text  is  an  outgrowth  of  Food  Quality  Control:  A 
Syllabus  for  Veterinary  Students  also  written  by  the  same 
authors. 

The  author’s  state  that  “this  book  is  unique  in  that  it 
presents  the  issue  of  food  quality  control  as  related  to 
foods  of  animal  origin  throughout  the  complete  food 
chain,”  unlike  other  texts  which  focus  on  only  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  food  products  or  processing. 


The  text  is  comprised  of  three  chapters  entitled:  Food 
Production  Technology:  The  Food  Chain,  Foodbome  Dis¬ 
ease,  and  Consumer  Protection.  At  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter  are  very  in-depth  bibliographies. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  text  is  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  to: 

•  Identify  human  health  hazards  in  foods  of  animal  ori¬ 
gin. 

•  Identify  the  role  of  veterinarians  in  preventing  in¬ 
troduction  of  hazards  into  the  food  chain. 

•  Identify  agencies  and  their  activities  in  regard  to 
maintaining  safety  and  wliolesomeness  of  foods  of  animal 
origin. 

•  Identify  principles  of  safe  food  handling  and  process¬ 
ing. 

•  Collect  and  analyze  data  relevant  to  investigation  of 
foodbome  disease  outbreaks. 

The  text  accomplishes  the  goals  and  much  more! 

In  a  nutshell,  “Food  Quality  Control  provides  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  guide  the  professional  who  has  the  dual 
role  of  preventing  economic  loss  to  the  producer  while 
ensuring  a  safe  food-animal  product  to  the  consumer.” 

Though  aimed  at  the  veterinary  student,  this  text  is 
also  a  valuable  resource  for  professionals  and  students  in 
the  areas  of  animal  and  food  science. 

Kevin  Anderson 

Ames  Health  Dept. 

Ames,  lA  50010 


Public  Health  Sanitarians  Review  Manual 
(Environmental  Health  Practioners) 

W-H  Interscience  Inc.  Publications,  PO  Box 
1944,  Dearborn,  Ml  48121 

This  review  manual  is  designed  to  assist  Public  and 
Environmental  Health  professionals  with  preparation  for 
sanitarian  certificiation.  The  intent  of  the  manual  is  to 
serve  as  a  study  aid  and  be  used  as  a  tool  to  increase 
and  test  familiarity  with  various  environmental  health 
subject  matter. 

Public  Health  Sanitarians  Review  Manual  contains 
very  comprehensive  1000  questions  in  subject  matter  per¬ 
taining  to:  General  Sciences,  Math,  Water  and  Food 
Quality,  Vector  and  Disease  Control,  Housing  Environ¬ 
ment,  Institution  Environment,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and 
Safety. 

Each  chapter  consists  of  a  number  of  questions  (rang¬ 
ing  from  50  to  2(X))  with  answers  provided  at  the  end 
of  the  manual. 

Also  included  is  a  sample  Final  Exam,  with  answers 
provided. 

Kevin  Anderson 

Ames  Health  Dept. 

Ames,  lA  50010 
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Food  Science  Facts 

For  The  Sanitarian 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Gravani 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca.  NY 


TRAINING  IN  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

When  people  think  about  the  manufacture,  preparation 
and  display  of  safe,  wholesome  and  high  quality  foods, 
they  often  visualize  well  designed,  clean  and  sanitary,  ef¬ 
ficient,  well-run  food  operations.  They  sometimes  tend 
to  forget  about  the  many  men  and  women  who  work  hard 
to  make  these  foods  available. 

Food  processing  plants,  warehouses,  food  service  facil¬ 
ities  and  retail  food  stores  could  not  operate  properly  or 
efficiently  without  dedicated,  highly  motivated,  well 
trained,  knowledgeable  and  hard  working  employees. 
These  workers  play  a  key  role  in  assuring  the  safety  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  foods  they  manufacture,  prepare, 
store  and  offer  for  sale.  Well  trained  and  caring  individu¬ 
als  are  the  lifeblood  of  any  food  company  and  are  the 
vital  link  between  good  sanitation  and  safe  foods. 

This  issue  of  Food  Science  Facts  deals  with  employee 
training  in  the  food  industry  and  highlights  the  critical 
importance  of  properly  training  newly  hired  workers. 

While  many  food  companies  address  the  issue  of  train¬ 
ing  and  talk  about  company  training  programs,  few  have 
adequately  planned  and  organized  continuing  education 
and  training  programs  for  their  hourly  work  force.  Few 
really  understand  the  needs  for  the  adult  learner  and  tailor 
their  programs  and  activities  to  meet  this  specialized  and 
unique  audience. 

Well  planned  and  coordinated  education  and  training 
programs  are  more  than  just  an  occasional  get-together 
with  employees  to  “talk  about  a  few  important  items”  or 
to  show  an  isolated  slide  set  or  video  tape.  Education 
and  training  should  be  a  strong  part  of  a  company’s  man¬ 
agement  philosophy  and  policy.  This  catchy  slogan,  “qual¬ 
ity  people  make  quality  products,”  used  by  a  major  U.S. 
food  processor,  sends  a  very  important  message  to  all  of 
its  employees.  It  says  they’re  important  and  the  work  they 
do  to  make  high  quality  foods  is  appreciated.  Total  man¬ 
agement  commitment  to  the  education  and  training  func¬ 
tion  is  a  must  for  this  activity  to  succeed. 

Many  food  professionals  often  ask,  “when  should  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  programs  begin  for  newly  hired  work¬ 


ers?”  Education  of  individuals  really  begins  during  the 
interview  process  when  job  applicants  are  screened.  In 
addition  to  specific  job  related  items,  general  information 
about  the  company,  the  role  that  it  plays  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  consumers,  as  well  as  the  need  for  dedi¬ 
cated,  hard  working  people  should  be  stressed.  Facts 
about  sanitation  policies,  dress  codes,  product  quality  and 
safety  should  also  be  discussed  with  the  prospective  em¬ 
ployee  at  this  time.  Even  if  a  person  is  not  hired  or  de¬ 
clines  the  job  offer,  if  the  interview  is  conducted  prop¬ 
erly,  the  individual  should  have  a  good  understanding  of 
the  company.  This  is  good  public  relations.  Time  well 
spent  during  the  first  interview  can  aid  in  the  selection 
process  by  subtly  providing  job  applicants  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  is  expected  of  them  should  they  join  the 
company. 

Assuming  that  the  individual  is  hired,  the  next  opportu¬ 
nity  for  education  and  training  occurs  on  the  new  em¬ 
ployee’s  first  day  on  the  job.  The  orientation  session  is 
the  perfect  time  to  welcome  the  newly  hired  person  to 
the  company  and  get  them  off  to  a  good  start.  A  compe¬ 
tent,  personable  and  knowledgeable  foreman,  supervisor, 
or  manager  should  conduct  this  session.  This  person 
should  make  the  new  employee  feel  relaxed  and  encour¬ 
age  questions.  Occasionally,  this  orientation  meeting  is 
considered  a  “chore”  and  is  assigned  to  someone  who 
may  not  fully  understand  the  importance  of  this  session 
to  the  employee’s  development  and  the  company.  The 
first  education  and  training  opportunity  creates  a  lasting 
impression  in  the  employee’s  mind  about  company  phi¬ 
losophy  and  attitude. 

There  are  four  major  areas  that  should  be  shared  and 
discussed  with  every  new  employee.  These  broad  areas 
include: 

•  Welcome  to  your  new  job 

•  Answers  to  important  questions 

•  General  Information 

•  Welcome  to  our  team 

Let’s  look  at  each  of  these  areas  in  more  detail. 
Welcome  to  Your  New  Job 

At  the  beginning  of  the  orientation  session  as  the 
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These  Organisms  Live  on  Teat  Skin 

Staphylococcus  species  (staphylococci  other  than 
Staphylococcus  aureus  )  often  are  the  bacteria  most  com¬ 
monly  isolated  from  infected  mammary  glands  in  a  herd. 
Staphylococcus  species  usually  are  regarded  as  minor  patho¬ 
gens  because  intranuunmary  infections  caused  by  these  bac¬ 
teria  generally  are  associated  with  only  a  mild  inflammatory 
response  and  rarely  cause  clinical  mastitis.  However,  quarters 
infected  with  Staphylococcus  species  do  have  significantly 
higher  somatic  cell  counts  than  do  uninfected  quarters. 

Control  of  Staphylococcus  species  intramammary  infection 
(SIMI)  currently  is  based  upon  implementing  an  effective  teat 
dipping  and  dry  cow  therapy  program.  Staphylococcus 
species  are  neither  truly  environmental  nor  contagious  mas¬ 
titis  pathogens,  but  are  normal  inhabitants  of  bovine  skin. 
Therefore,  the  primary  source  of  these  bacteria  is  the  cow 
herself. 

Staphylococcus  species  establish  on  bovine  teat  skin  soon 
after  birth  and  provide  a  constant  source  of  biicteria  to  col¬ 
onize  the  teat  end  throughout  the  life  of  a  cow.  Applying 
germicidal  dip  after  milking  reduce  the  number  of  these  bac¬ 
teria  on  teat  skin.  Dipping  teats  with  products  containing 
iodophors  or  chlorhexidine  has  been  shown  to  reduce  preva¬ 
lence  of  SIMI.  Neither  ptedipping  nor  backflushing  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  rate  of  SIMI  during  lactation. 

Prevalence  of  SIMI  is  greatest  during  nonlactating  periods 
in  which  teat  skin  is  not  exposed  to  germicidal  teat  dips. 
Staphylococcus  species  account  for  approximately  one-half  of 
dry  period  infections.  Dry  cow  therapy  is  effective  in  reduc¬ 
ing  SIMI  in  the  first  half  of  the  dry  period,  but  is  ineffective 
against  infections  occurring  in  the  last  half  of  the  dry  period. 
Infections  occurring  during  the  dry  period  are  of  shorter  du¬ 
ration  than  SIMI  occurring  during  lactation. 

The  role  of  Staphylococcus  species  as  normal  flora  of  the 
teat  skin  and  the  significance  of  SIMI  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  defined.  These  skin  flora  opportunists  may  take  on 


supervisor  welcomes  the  person  to  the  job,  several  items 
should  be  discussed.  These  include: 

•  The  purpose  of  meeting. 

•  A  brief  company  history. 

•  The  company’s  organizational  structure. 

•  What  the  company  offers  the  new  employee. 

•  The  expectations  of  the  new  employee. 

Answers  to  Important  Questions 

After  sharing  welcoming  remarks,  the  supervisor 
should  discuss  other  impfortant  issues  such  as: 

•  work  policies 

•  dress  requirements 

•  payroll  information 

•  sick  time 

•  insurance 

•  vacation  time 

•  additional  benefits 

•  performance  review 

•  grounds  for  dismissal 

•  grievance  procedures 
General  Information 

These  facts  will  enable  the  new  employee  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  the  new  job  environment,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cific  company  policies  and  procedures.  They  include: 

•  facility 

•  training  programs 

•  emergency  procedures 

•  sanitation  rules 

•  customer/employee  courtesy 

•  cutting  losses 

•  personal  conduct 
Welcome  to  Our  Team 

The  orientation  session  usually  comes  to  an  end  when 
the  supervisor  summarizes  and  discusses  key  points  made 
during  the  meeting.  The  supervisor  should  then  sincerely 
welcome  the  new  employee  to  the  company’s  team.  This 
team  is  made  up  of  dedicated  people  who  work  to  make, 
prepare  or  sell  safe,  wholesome,  high  quality  foods. 

A  well  planned  and  conducted  orientation  meeting  with 
a  newly  hired  employee  can  be  more  beneficial  than  most 
people  realize.  In  addition  to  providing  accurate  and  up- 
to-date  information  on  a  number  of  important  items,  it 
also  helps  to  build  a  solid  foundation  of  trust  in  the 
supervisors  and  the  company. 

The  next  several  issues  of  Food  Science  Facts  will  de¬ 
scribe  other  education  and  training  opportunities  in  the 
food  industry  and  identify  the  specialized  needs  of  the 
adult  learner. 
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FDA  Announces  Policy  on  EDDI 
Used  in  Animal  Products 


In  the  April  3,  1986  issue  of  the  Federal  Register, 
FDA  announced  the  availability  of  its  policy  on  the  use 
of  ethylenediamine  dihydroiodide  (EDDI)  in  products  ad¬ 
ministered  to  animals. 

EDDI,  used  as  a  component  of  salt/mineral  mixtures, 
liquids  and  powders  which  are  added  to  animal  feed  or 
drinking  water,  has  been  given  to  animals  for  many  years 
for  both  nutritional  and  therapeutic  purposes.  Used  as  a 
supplemental  source  of  iodine,  EDDI  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  safe  (GRAS)  for  nutritional  purposes,  when  used 
at  levels  consistent  with  good  feeding  practices  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  animal  drug  regulations.  Ten  milligrams 
(mg)  per  head  per  day  of  EDDI  is  considered  an  appro¬ 
priate  maximum  level  to  be  recommended  on  labeling  of 
EDDI-containing  products  intended  for  this  routine  use  of 
iodine  in  the  diet  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

All  EDDI-containing  products  bearing  claims  for  treat¬ 
ment  or  prevention  of  any  animal  disease  -  other  than 
the  prevention  of  iodine  deficiency  -  are  considered  unap¬ 
proved  new  animal  drugs  or  feeds  containing  unapproved 
new  animal  drugs,  and  are  adulterated  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

All  EDDI  -  containing  products  not  bearing  claims  for 
disease  treatment  or  prevention,  but  providing  over  10 
mg  per  head  per  day  of  EDDI,  may  be  considered  adult¬ 
erated  drugs  or  feeds,  adulterated  foods,  or  misbranded 
foods  under  the  Act.  These  EDDI  products  will  be 
evaluated  on  a  product-by-product  basis  if  they  are  in¬ 
troduced  or  delivered  for  introduction  into  interstate  com¬ 
merce  on  or  after  September  1 ,  1986. 

For  further  information  about  this  policy,  contact: 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Beaulieu  (HFV-210),  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Center  for  Veterinary  Medicine,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857.  Telephone:  301- 
443-3044. 

FDA  Veterinarian  Sept/Oct  ‘86. 

Chloramphenicol  Treated  Veal 
Calves  -  Recalls 

During  a  routine  inspection  in  April,  FDA  investigators 
discovered  that  chloramphenicol  was  being  illegally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  producers  in  Indiana  who  were  then  using  it 
to  treat  veal  calves.  In  lieu  of  regulatory  actions,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voluntarily  recalled  the  treated  calves.  Although 
unusual,  the  recall  of  the  calves  was  possible  because  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  live  animals  intended  for  use  as 
human  food  are  considered  to  be  food. 

The  recalls  led  to  the  quarantine  of  over  150  veal 
calves  by  the  State  of  Indiana  where  the  animals  are 
being  held  pending  final  disposition.  Because  FDA  has 
no  data  to  show  when  animals  receiving  chloramphenicol 


would  be  safe  for  human  consumption,  the  Agency  has 
stated  that  these  animals  may  never  be  used  for  human 
food.  The  producers  involved  have  signed  agreements  to 
that  effect. 

FDA  Veterinarian  Nov/Dec  ‘86. 

Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome 

“Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome”  is  a  phrase  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  symptoms  such  as  a  burning  sensation,  tightness 
or  numbness  in  the  chest,  face,  or  neck  that  some  people 
experience  after  eating  Chinese  food.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  syndrome  has  been  linked  to  monosodium 
glutamate  (MSG),  commonly  used  as  a  flavor  enhancer 
in  Chinese  cuisine. 

However,  a  study  completed  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Ken¬ 
ney,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School,  indicates  that  the  MGS  link  is 
not  supportable  and  that  Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome 
may  be  a  misnomer. 

Kenney  contacted  30  individuals  over  a  period  of  five 
years  for  the  study.  Of  the  30,  six  individuals  felt  sure 
they  reacted  adversely  to  MSG.  Each  individual  was 
tested  four  separate  times,  after  fasting,  in  a  tightly  con¬ 
trolled,  double-blind  fashion.  On  two  occasions,  each 
was  given  a  soft  drink  solution  containing  6000  mg  of 
MSG.  An  MSG-free  placebo  solution  was  administered 
the  remaining  two  times. 

Two  of  the  subjects  reported  tightness  in  the  face,  tin¬ 
gling  of  the  hands,  or  warmth  behind  the  ears  to  both 
solutions.  The  remaining  four  subjects  reported  no 
symptoms  at  all. 

Based  on  study  results,  Kenney  believes  that  people 
who  have  heard  of  Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome  and 
know  what  it  is  are  ten  times  more  likely  to  report  the 
symptoms  than  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it.  Com¬ 
menting  on  his  ongoing  research,  Kenney  said  “Certain 
susceptible  individuals  may  be  sensitive  to  MSG,  just  as 
some  individuals  are  sensitive  to  a  particular  food  or  in¬ 
gredient.  However,  MSG  sensitivity  has  not  been 
documented  in  controlled  clincial  studies.” 

Kenney’s  study,  “The  Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome: 
An  Anecdote  Revisited,”  was  published  in  Food  and 
Chemical  Toxicology,  Vol.  24,  No.  4. 

Food  Processing.  Oct.  ‘86. 

Thousands  Exposed  to  Hepatitis 
in  Oregon 

by  Gail  Oberst  and  Mary  Kaull 
USA  TODAY 

Portland,  OR  -  An  outbreak  of  hepatitis  has  sent  more 
than  3,000  people  streaming  to  clinics  and  hospitals,  and 
prompted  the  state  to  schedule  food-handling  courses  for 
restaurants. 

The  outbreak  of  hepatitis  A  -  one  of  two  recently  - 
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has  been  traced  to  a  hostess  at  Rose’s,  a  restaurant  in 
suburban  Portland.  As  many  as  6,000  may  have  been  ex¬ 
posed. 

People  began  lining  up  for  shots  soon  after  being 
warned  Thursday.  At  times,  as  many  as  300  people  stood 
outside  a  clinic  in  suburban  Hillsboro,  said  health  official 
Larry  Eisele.  He  said  of  the  6,000  who  ate  at  Rose’s, 
five  percent  were  “truly  exposed’’. 

The  symptoms  -  which  take  up  to  six  weeks  to  appear 
-  include  nausea,  vomiting,  and  fatigue.  Hepatitis  usually 
is  caused  by  poor  hygiene,  and  Oregon  officials  suspect 
that  in  the  case  of  Rose’s,  the  disease  was  transmitted 
during  food-handling. 

So  far,  officials  have  found  five  of  Rose’s  employees 
with  the  disease  and  as  many  as  ten  customers  with  early 
signs. 

Most  of  Rose’s  customers  remain  loyal. 

Alice  and  Bill  Schwanbeck  of  Beaverton  have  eaten 
there  every  week  for  the  last  six  montiis.  “We  wouldn’t 
change  that,  it’s  such  a  lovely,  clean  place,’’  said  Alice 
Schwanbeck. 

Rose’s  owner.  Max  Bimbach,  said  Sunday  business 
was  about  85  percent  of  normal:  “Nobody  is  blaming  us.” 

In  an  earlier  outbreak,  2,500  people  were  exposed  in 
state  facilities.  There  have  been  three  confirmed  cases. 

NYSMFS  Newsletter  Nov  ‘86. 

Outbreak  of  Gastrointestinal  Disease 
-  Ontario 

In  early  April  1986,  2  Sarnia  kindergarten  children 
were  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  severe  bloody  diarrhea 
that  progressed  to  hemolytic  uremic  syndrome  (HUS).  In¬ 
itial  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  stools  were  negative 
for  established  enteric  pathogens  but,  on  further  testing, 
Escherichia  coli  0156:H7  was  identified  in  both  cases 
A  third  case  of  HUS,  also  a  kindergarten  student  at  the 
same  school,  occurred  shortly  after  the  first  2  cases  were 
diagnosed.  An  epidemiologic  investigation  was  begun  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  admission  to  the  hospital  of  the 
first  2  children.  It  was  found  that  all  3  children  had  re¬ 
cently  been  on  a  field  trip  to  a  dairy  farm  with  their  kin¬ 
dergarten  classes.  Enquiry  by  the  school  nurse  about  gas¬ 
trointestinal  illness  indicated  that  several  kindergarten 
children  had  experienced  symptoms  in  the  week  follow¬ 
ing  the  field  trip. 

A  case-finding  questionnaire  was  prepared  which  de¬ 
fined  a  case  as  an  individual  with  one  or  more  episodes 
of  abdominal  cramps  and/or  diarrhea  (loose  stools  or  in¬ 
creased  frequency  of  bowel  movements)  with  onset  of  ill¬ 
ness  after  1  April.  Between  8  and  22  April,  42  of  the 
63  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  experienced 
symptoms  fitting  this  case  definition,  given  an  attack  rate 
(AR)  in  this  group  of  67%.  Three  kindergarten  children 
who  did  not  go  on  the  farm  trip  all  remained  well.  The 
investigation  revealed  that  3  different  kindergarten  classes 
had  been  on  a  field  trip  to  the  farm  on  2  consecutive 


days,  7  and  8  April.  A  junior  kindergarten  class  visited 
the  farm  the  morning  of  7  April,  followed  by  a  senior 
kindergarten  class  in  the  afternoon.  A  second  senior  kin¬ 
dergarten  class  made  the  trip  on  the  following  morning. 
On  each  day,  the  children  were  driven  to  the  farm  by 
teachers,  teaching  assistants  and  volunteer  parents.  At  the 
farm,  the  children  engaged  in  various  activities  such  as 
feeding  and  petting  animals,  gathering  eggs,  milking 
cows,  and  playing  in  the  yard.  The  same  food  snack  was 
served  at  the  farm  both  days:  hard  boiled  eggs,  egg 
cookies,  and  unpasteurized  milk,  some  of  which  was 
mixed  with  powdered  chocolate.  These  particular  classes 
had  not  been  on  any  other  recent  excursions.  A  detailed 
questionnaire  requesting  food  and  beverage  consumption, 
play  activities  and  animal  contact  during  the  farm  trip, 
and  verification  of  date  of  onset  of  illness  was  prepared. 
Information  was  requested  from  the  60  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren,  12  adults,  and  2  other  children  not  in  kindergarten 
classes  who  had  been  to  the  farm.  All  farm  trip  visitors 
were  requested  to  submit  stool  samples.  A  number  of 
household  contacts  of  cases  and  the  dairy  farm  family 
also  submitted  stool  samples. 

Completed  questionnaires  were  obtained  for  60  chil¬ 
dren  and  1 1  adults.  Analysis  of  the  risk  factors  for  the 
children  showed  that  there  was  no  significant  association 
between  illness  and  the  following  activities:  playing  on 
the  ramp  to  the  bam,  feeding  or  petting  the  animals, 
gathering  eggs,  milking  cows,  drinking  water,  and  eating 
food.  Although  there  was  also  no  significant  association 
shown  between  drinking  unpasteurized  milk  and  illness, 
all  but  one  of  the  60  children  drank  the  milk.  The  attack 
rate  in  adults  who  drank  milk  was  60%  and  only  17% 
in  those  who  did  not  drink  it.  The  one  chili  who  did 
not  drink  milk  did  develop  an  illness  fitting  the  cast  defi¬ 
nition.  However,  neither  E.  coli  0157:H7  nor  free  fecal 
verotoxin  (FVT)  was  identified  in  his  stool  sample.  The 
epidemic  curve  for  41  of  the  42  kindergarten  cases  shows 
date  of  onset  of  illness.  The  median  onset  date  was  13 
April  and  the  shape  of  the  curve  supported  a  common 
source  outbreak.  Four  of  the  12  adults  on  the  trip  had 
symptoms  fitting  the  ca.se  definition  (AR  =  33%)  and  one 
of  the  2  children  not  in  kindergarten  was  also  a  case. 

Results  of  laboratory  testing  identified  E.  coli  0157:H7 
as  the  only  enteric  pathogen  significantly  associated  with 
the  outbreak.  Rotavirus  was  detected  in  2  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  as  part  of  the  investigation.  Both  were  negative 
for  E.  coli  0157:H7  and  neither  individual  had  visited  the 
farm. 

All  62  children  who  went  to  the  farm  submitted  stool 
samples.  Forty  of  these  samples  were  examined  for  the 
presence  of  FVT.  Thus  67%  of  the  cases  that  occurred 
among  children  who  went  on  the  farm  trip  were  laborato¬ 
ry-confirmed. 

Nineteen  of  the  62  children  were  asymptomatic.  How¬ 
ever,  10  (53%)  showed  laboratory  evidence  of  infection. 
There  was  one  positive  stool  culture  and  a  further  9  sam¬ 
ples  contained  FVT. 

Eleven  of  the  12  adults  submitted  stool  samples.  Evi- 
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dence  of  infection  was  detected  in  4  of  the  asymptomatic 
individuals.  None  of  the  4  adults  who  complained  of 
symptoms  listed  in  the  case  definition  was  confirmed  as 
having  infection  with  E.  coli  0157:H7.  Eight  of  the 
household  contacts  who  submitted  stool  samples  had 
positive  cultures.  Three  of  these  were  symptomatic.  None 
of  the  dairy  family  had  positive  stool  cultures.  No  tests 
for  FVT  were  done  on  their  stool  samples. 

Twelve  of  those  who  were  culture-positive  continued 
to  excrete  E.  coli  0157:H7  in  serial  stool  samples  for  up 
to  5  weeks. 

Environmental  testing  of  water,  milk  and  milk-line  fil¬ 
ter  samples  failed  to  yield  evidence  of  E.  coli  01S7:H7. 
However,  the  organism  was  isolated  from  the  stools  of 
2  calves. 

All  E.  coli  0157:H7  isolates  were  positive  for  VT  and 
negative  for  heat-labile  and  heat-stable  enterotoxins.  Both 
human  and  bovine  strains  belonged  to  phagg  type  8,  and 
exhibited  similar  plasmid  profiles  (preliminary  findings). 

Discussion:  E.  coli  0157;H7  has  only  recently  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  cause  of  outbreakw  of  gastrointestinal  disease. 
It  wa'  first  reported  in  1982  as  the  organism  responsible 
for  2  separate  outbreaks  in  the  United  States  among 
people  who  had  eaten  at  the  same  fast  food  chain.  Since 
that  report,  outbreaks  in  3  nursing  homes  and  a  day-care 
centre  have  been  described  in  the  literature.  In  addition 
4b  those  involving  institutions,  an  outbreak  of  hemor¬ 
rhagic  colitis  associated  with  E.  coli  0157:H7  occurred  in 
1983  in  Labrador.  The  outbreak  of  gastrointestinal  dis¬ 
ease  and  HU  reported  here  is  the  first  to  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  kindergarten  children  in  Canada. 

From  the  epidemic  curve,  the  incubation  period  of  this 
outbreak  ranged  from  1  day  to  14  days  with  a  mean  incu¬ 
bation  period  of  6.8  days.  This  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  estimated  4  days  in  the  community  outbreaks 
in  1982,  but  shorter  than  the  incubation  period  of  8  days 
found  in  a  nursing  home  outbreak  in  1984.  In  a  1985 
nursing  home  outbreak,  the  median  incubation  period  was 
4  days,  ranging  from  3  to  9  days. 

The  spectrum  of  illness  ranged  from  asymptomatic  in¬ 
fection  to  severe  bloody  diarrhea  and  HUS.  As- 
sessmenzthe  extent  of  infection  in  the  farm  trip  cohort 
was  made  possible  by  the  large  degree  of  compliance 
with  stool  sample  requests  and  the  availability  of  testing 
for  both  E.  coli  0157:H7  and  FVT  (although  FVT  testing 
was  not  carried  out  on  all  samples). 

Forty-three  (58%)  of  the  74  people  on  the  trip  had  lab¬ 
oratory  evidence  of  infection  with  E.  coli  0157:H7 
Twenty-three  of  the  stool  samples  were  culture-negative 
but  contained  FVT.  The  large  number  of  infections  iden¬ 
tified  only  by  the  presence  of  FVT  reinforces  the  previ¬ 
ously  demonstrated  usefulness  of  the  test  in  the  diagnosis 
of  verotoxin-producing  E.  coli  infection.  The  long  excre¬ 
tion  period  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  in  those  with  positive  stool 
cultures  is  noteworthy  in  this  outbreak.  In  a  previous  re¬ 
port,  the  organism  was  recovered  from  stools  collected 
within  4  days  from  onset  of  illness,  but  not  after  that 
date  in  adult  patients,  although  bacterial  shedding  con¬ 


tinued  for  a  longer  period  in  children.  Carriage  of  E.  coli 
0157;H7  has  been  confirmed  over  13  days  in  one  child 
and  possibly  up  to  28  days  in  another. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  person-to-person  spread  in 
the  kindergarten  classes  or  the  school.  However,  the  find¬ 
ing  of  8  positive  stool  samples  from  family  contacts  sup¬ 
ports  the  role  of  household  transmission  in  the  spread  of 
this  infection. 

Although,  in  the  study,  analysis  of  the  data  failed  to 
show  statistical  significance  between  illness  and  risk  fac¬ 
tors  studied,  the  epidemiological  evidence  strongly 
suggested  unpasteurized  milk  as  the  most  likely  vehicle 
of  infection.  This  was  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
neither  E.  coli  0157:H7  nor  FVT  was  found  in  the  one 
child  who  did  not  drink  milk.  Therefore,  the  assumption 
was  that  the  E.  coli  0157:H7  found  in  cattle  on  the  farm 
may  have  been  the  source  of  contamination  of  the  milk. 
This  unpasteurized  milk  was  then  served  to  the  farm  visi¬ 
tors  resulting  in  the  outbreak  of  gastrointestinal  illness 
and  the  complication  of  HUS  in  3  cases. 

CONFERENCE  SEES  HACCP 
AS  NUMBER  ONE  PRIORITY 

“The  implementation  of  the  HACCP  (Hazard  Analysis 
Critical  Control  Point)  approach  must  be  a  top  priority 
in  the  food  industry  and  among  food  regulators,”  begins 
the  first  of  a  number  of  HACCP-related  recommendations 
to  come  out  of  the  1986  Conference  for  Food  Protection 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  August  17-20,  1986.  “In¬ 
dustry  and  regulatory  representatives  must  work  together 
in  the  implementation  of  the  program,”  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  continues.  “The  Conference  should  endorse  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  the  HACCP  concept  in  food  protection 
program.” 

The  Conference,  however,  rejected  the  proposal  that 
“at  some  point  in  time  HACCP  should  be  mandated  by 
law.”  Although  the  recommendation  appeared  to  have  the 
support  of  the  regulatory  segment  of  the  Conference,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  industry  spokesmen  who 
maintained  that  it  was  premature  to  talk  of  mandating  a 
system  of  sanitation  control  that  is  still  in  the  relatively 
early  stages  of  development.  The  Conference  also  refused 
to  approve  a  proposal  that  “HACCP  procedures  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  assuring  product  safety.” 

The  Conference  attracted  215  participants  representing 
industry,  government,  academic,  and  consumer  members 
of  the  newly  established  Conference  for  Food  Protection. 
Their  deliberations  produced  86  recommendations  which 
were  presented  to  the  Conference  for  approval.  The  Con¬ 
ference  approved  71,  rejecting  15. 

Conf.  Quarterly  Report  Fall  ‘86 

Conference  for  Food  Protection 
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74th  lAMFES  ANNUAL  MEETING  REPORT 

“Largest  Attendance  Ever' 


Anaheim,  California  was  the  site 
for  over  850  participants  at  the  74th 
lAMFES  Annual  Meeting,  held  Au¬ 
gust  2-6  at  the  Disneyland 
Hotel... the  largest  attendance  to  date! 

Two  full  days  of  sessions  includ¬ 
ing  topics  and  speakers  on  food,  milk 
and  environmental  issues,  combined 
with  a  day  of  committee  meetings 
and  the  annual  business  meeting 
which  made  for  a  very  productive, 
educational  conference. 

Exhibits  were,  for  the  second  year, 
an  added  educational  asset  to  the 
meeting,  with  over  45  companies 
participating  with  table  top  displays. 

Facilities  and  hospitality  of  the 
Disneyland  Hotel,  along  with  the 
Southern  California  climate  made  for 
a  most  comfortable  setting. 

Family  entertainment  included  a 
Mexican  Fiesta  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Disneyland  Hotel,  complete  with  a 
Maharachi  Band,  dancers  and  pinata 
for  the  children. 

The  program  committee  chaired  by 
Leon  Townsend  produced  a  remarka¬ 
ble  program  that  everyone  was  sure 
to  benefit  from.  Local  Arrangements 
in  California,  chaired  by  Austin 
Olinger  are  to  be  commended  for 
such  a  fine  job  on  ail  the  many, 
many  details  of  orchestrating  such  a 
large  meeting.  A  special  thank  you  to 
all  local  arrangements  including: 
Local  Arrangements:  Austin 
Olinger  and  Joe  Miranda 
Registration:  Howard  Eastham,  Dick 
Harrell,  Bill  Chappelow,  John  Bruhn 
and  Helen  Rubin 

Finance:  Jack  Michelson  and  Don 
Gottschalk 

Early  Bird  Reception:  Paul  Virgin 
Milk  Breaks:  Paul  Virgin 
Special  Events:  Austin  Olinger, 
Donna  Marincovich,  Marcia 
McGlochlin  and  Keith  Gomes 
Visual  Aids:  Don  Gottschalk 
Exhibitor  Liaison:  Wayne  Baragry 
Door  Prize:  Ralph  Smith  and  Willie 
Howder 


Breaking  attendance  records! 


Bill  Coleman,  Affiliate  Council 
Chairperson;  Kate  Wachtel, 
lAMFES  Steffi;  Janie  Park,  Texas 
Affiliate  Delegate  (standing  down¬ 
hill  to  show  how  tall  they  grow 
them  in  Texas!! 


Austin  Olinger,  Local  Arrangement  Chairperson  and 
Kathy  R.  Hadtaway,  Executive  Manager,  lAMFES. 


David  Mayfield,  TN;  Sid  Barnard,  lAMFES  Past  President,  PA;  and 
John  Bruhn,  CA. 
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Festive  fun  at  the  Mexican  Fiesta. 


Good  food  — fun  times  —  great  weather  during  the  Monday  night  Mex¬ 
ican  Fiesta. 


Sonya  Gambrel  and  Ron  Schmidt  promoting  the  75th  lAMFES  Annual 
Meeting  in  Tampa,  Florida  in  August  of  '88. 


Please  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
through  the  following  pages  and 
learn  more  about  the  important 
lAMFES  committees,  of  which  you 
can  be  a  part  of,  as  well  as  details 
on  the  meeting. 

All  award  winners  are  also  high¬ 
lighted  in  this  section.  Many  deserv¬ 
ing  people  were  recognized  during 
the  Annual  Awards  Banquet  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  Be  sure  YOU  nominate 
a  deserving  colleague  for  the  prestigi¬ 
ous  lAMFES  awards  next  year.  In¬ 
formation  on  HOW  TO  NOMINATE 
is  available  at  the  lAMFES  office  in 
Ames,  800-525-5223,  in  Iowa  and 
outside  the  US  call  515-232-6699,  9- 
4CST. 

Be  sure  to  make  plans  NOW  to  at¬ 
tend  the  75th  lAMreS  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  first  week  of  August  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Westshore  in  Tampa, 
FL.  This  is  a  beautiful  facility,  and 
only  minutes  from  the  airport.  Infor¬ 
mation,  complete  with  registration 
forms  will  be  available  beginning 
with  the  January  issue  of  both 
DAIRY  AND  FOOD  SANITATION 
and  the  JOURNAL  OF  FOOD  PRO¬ 
TECTION. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  submitting  a  paper  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  1988  meeting,  check 
the  October  issue  for  abstract  forms, 
or  call  the  Ames  office. 

Hope  to  see  all  of  you  in  Tampa 
next  year.  We  are  going  for  over 
1000  in  attendance,  so  BE  A  PART 
OF  IT.  If  you  have  never  attended  an 
lAMFES  meeting,  make  plans  now 
to  attend  the  75th  in  Tampa. 

The  following  pages  will  give  you 
a  detailed  report  of  the  74th  lAMFES 
Annual  Meeting. 


more  .  .  . 
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PRESIDENTIAL 

ADDRESS 

as  presented  during 
the  74th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Milk,  Food  & 
Environmental  Sanitarians,  Inc. 

Anaheim,  CA 

Roy  Ginn 

lAMFES  President  1986-87 
Dairy  Quality  Control  Institute 
2353  North  Rice  Street,  Room  110 
St.  Paul,  MN  55113 


Left  to  right,  Leon  Townsend.  1987-88  lAMFES  President 
and  Roy  Ginn,  1986-87  lAMFES  President. 


What  does  lAMFES  mean  to  you?  To  me  it  means  a  learning  experience.  Over  the  years  I  have  learned  about 
listeria,  biosensors,  salmonella,  sanitation,  water  quality,  milk  and  food  quality,  etc.,  but,  most  of  all,  I  have  learned 
about  people  and  their  professions.  lAMFES  is  made  up  of  scientists,  educators,  managers,  business  owners,  sanitarians, 
technicians,  farmers,  writers  and  salesmen,  etc.  The  name  of  our  organization  is  a  mouthful,  but  it  does  accurately 
suggest  most  of  the  disciplines  in  which  you  are  employed.  The  association  is  exciting,  interesting  and  fun,  and  after 
you  have  been  here  as  long  as  I  have,  it  is  like  a  family.  I  have  enjoyed  this  association,  serving  on  the  Board, 
and  now  as  your  President. 

Speaking  of  people,  I  would  like  to  single  out  a  long  time  member,  who  has  served  this  association  faithfully  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  for  twenty  years.  Dr.  Elmer  Marth,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  retiring  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  this  year.  Dr.  Marth  has  given  so  much  of  himself 
to  make  the  Journal  successful,  and  I  would  say  we  have  one  of  the  finest  journals  in  this  country.  It  is  people 
like  Dr.  Marth  that  make  this  association  so  great  and  successful.  Thank  you  Elmer,  for  all  of  those  devoted  years. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  Bob  Sanders  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  lAMFES.  Bob  will  become  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  on  Thursday  morning.  Bob  is  with  FDA  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  has  been  a  long  time  member  of  lAMFES. 

The  Board  has  made  a  real  effort  this  year  to  strengthen  our  Committees.  We  want  active  and  busy  committees 
so  that  each  of  you  will  have  a  place  to  contribute  to  our  common  goal  of  food  and  environmental  protection.  We 
have  had  some  committees  which  are  in  name  only.  If  we  are  going  to  tolerate  that  because  of  indifference,  or  maybe, 
it  looks  good  on  the  program,  then  we  are  not  providing  education  and  information;  therefore,  not  serving  our  members. 

All  committees  must  have  a  purpose  and  a  goal  and  a  plan  to  accomplish  that  goal:  We  have  many  such  committees 
in  our  association  that  have  accomplished  their  goals  and  are  looking  at  new  goals.  To  help  strengthen  our  committees 
and  get  new  ideas,  the  Board  met  with  committee  chairpersons  this  morning  for  a  breakfast  meeting.  Note  in  your 
program  that  we  have  provided  time  for  committee  chairpersons  to  give  their  reports  during  the  various  sessions.  Our 
hope  is  to  provide  information  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  that  discipline.  I  have  been  at  many  of  our  business 
meetings  where  we  raced  through  committee  reports  so  we  could  make  the  bus  for  our  evening  social  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  tried  to  change  the  format.  Many  committees  have  given  their  time  and  effort  to  give 
you  information  to  help  you  in  your  profession.  It  is  only  decent  and  in  order,  that  we  provide  them  the  forum  to 
present  this  information.  I  would  also  encourage  committees  to  have  a  publishable  report  so  it  could  be  published 
in  one  of  our  Journals,  therefore  being  useful  to  a  larger  audience. 

You  will  note  in  your  program  that  we  have  added  several  new  committees.  Our  Vice  President,  Dr.  Gravani,  has 
worked  very  hard  this  past  year  to  encourage  and  nuture  chairpersons  to  look  at  their  goals  and  objectives. 

At  our  business  meeting  today,  we  will  be  voting  on  proposed  ammendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  Our 
Sustaining  membership  is  growing  and  we  are  proposing  a  new  section  in  the  By-laws  on  sustaining  members,  as 
there  is  also  a  proposed  section  on  retired  members.  These  are  important  changes,  and  I  encourage  you  to  attend 
the  business  meeting  and  voice  your  opinion. 

Last  year,  the  Board  approved  table  top  exhibits  at  our  annual  meeting.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  another  format 
to  present  information.  The  exhibits  should  be  educational  in  nature.  We  had  27  exhibitors  and  the  effort  was  successful, 
so  this  year,  the  Board  voted  to  expand  the  number  of  exhibits.  We  have  limited  them  to  table  top  exhibits,  as  we 
are  not  trying  to  compete  with  equipment  type  trade  shows.  I  would  encourage  this  policy  be  guarded  in  the  future. 
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So  that  the  goals  and  directions  of  this  association  stay  on  course,  the  Board  authorized  a  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee.  This  committee  will  be  chaired  by  Dr.  Mike  Wehr,  from  Oregon.  We  want  this  committee  to  look  at 
our  Journals,  committee  structure,  and  our  annual  meetings  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  as  to  the  direction 
,his  association  should  take  to  better  serve  our  membership  and  expand  our  membership.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
association  has  had  a  formal  Long  Range  Planning  Committee. 

This  association  is  alive,  well  and  growing.  The  membership  has  increased  523  and  at  least  300  of  these  can  be 
credited  to  the  efforts  of  the  Membership  Department  and  telephone  marketing  at  Ames.  As  of  July  1,  1987,  we 
have  4,121  members.  We  have  78  sustaining  members  and  32  of  these  were  added  this  year  by  the  Staff.  Look  at 
the  list  of  Sustaining  members  in  the  front  of  the  Journal.  This  is  a  fantastic  effort  by  our  staff.  Congratulations! 
We  are  proud  of  your  good  work. 

We  mailed  631  more  Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  Journals  this  year  over  last  for  a  total  of  3095  journals.  This  year 
is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection.  We  send  out  435  more  copies  for  a  total  of  3142.  What 
a  nice  anniversary  present.  We  are  growing! 

Kathy  Hathaway,  our  Executive  Manager,  and  her  staff  have  been  distributing  our  Journals  at  trade  shows  to  let 
them  know  lAMFES  has  something  educational  to  offer  professionals  in  food  protection.  We  all  should  be  proud  that 
this  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection. 

The  advertising  department  has  surpassed  their  goal  of  $100,000  net  advertising  sales  by  $6,000.00 

We  have  had  to  expand  our  office  space,  add  staff  and  have  installed  a  new  phone  system.  There  are  always  growing 
pains,  but,  if  we  are  to  serve  the  membership,  we  need  adequate  facilities. 

The  Board  has  authorized  an  audio  visual  lending  library,  and  this  will  require  space  and  personnel  to  manage. 
This  is  being  supported  by  our  Foundation  Fund.  The  Library  Management  Committee,  chaired  by  Past  President, 
Sidney  Barnard,  has  been  reviewing  slides  this  year,  to  get  this  lending  audio  visual  library  functioning.  This  is  another 
way  to  educate  people,  but  it  requires  money,  space  and  time.  We  need  people  to  serve,  so,  if  you  are  interested, 
let  us  know. 

A  pleasant  task  for  me  this  past  year,  was  to  sit  on  the  jury  of  the  Crumbine  Award.  This  is  a  prestigious  award, 
given  to  an  outstanding  health  department.  The  presentation  of  the  award  is  rotated  between  lAMFES,  APHA  and 
NEHA  meetings.  The  presidents  of  these  associations  sit  on  the  jury  with  others.  The  Single  Service  Association, 
represented  by  Charles  Felix,  sponsors  this  Award.  I  encourage  more  health  departments  to  enter  this  competition. 
Our  Board  has  been  looking  at  updated  guidelines  for  lAMFES  awards.  There  are  many  deserving  people  in  our  associa¬ 
tion  so  please  take  some  of  your  time  and  nominate  them  and  send  in  their  biographies  to  the  Awards  Chairman. 
Who  knows— the  individual  could  be  you! 

This  is  the  second  year  for  our  graduate  student  papers  with  the  best  papers  receiving  a  monetary  award.  We  want 
these  young  scientists  in  our  association  as  they  are  our  future. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  struggling  to  come  up  with  the  correct  meeting  sites  for  our  annual  meeting. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  Board  to  turn  down  an  Affiliate  who  would  like  to  host  an  annual  meeting,  but  there 
are  several  considerations  which  must  come  into  play,  such  as  a  hotel  with  adequate  number  of  sleeping  rooms,  meeting 
rooms,  space  for  exhibitors,  and  adequate  air  transportation.  This  will  be  one  item  for  the  Long  Range  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  to  discuss.  As  our  association  grows,  we  will  find  there  are  fewer  sites  which  can  house  our  annual  meeting. 
This  is  a  new  challenge  which  all  affiliates  and  the  Board  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the  future.  From  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  growth  is  a  pleasant  problem.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  a  new  affiliate  in  our  Association. 
It  is  the  Georgia  Association  of  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians,  Inc.  Welcome  aboard! 

Leon  Townsend,  Program  Chairman,  and  his  Committee  have  come  up  with  an  outstanding  program  this  year.  In 
the  next  two  days,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  from  twelve  different  sessions.  Three  Food  Protection  Sessions; 
Three  Milk  Sanitation  Sessions;  Symposium  on  Food  Tampering  and  Protective  Packaging,  on  Biosensors  and  Their 
Potential  Use  in  Food  Microbiology,  and  on  Water  Quality;  A  Food  Service  Sanitation  Session;  an  Environmental 
Protection  Session;  and  a  Session  on  Listeria  and  Emerging  Pathogens.  Hopefully,  you  will  find  something  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  each  of  you  in  these  sessions.  Be  sure  to  take  some  time  to  visit  the  exhibits. 

The  California  Affiliate  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  making  your  stay  a  pleasant  one.  I  take  a  risk  in  singling 
out  one  pierson,  however,  Austin  Olinger  has  put  in  many  hours  of  effort  to  make  this  a  successful  meeting.  Thank 
you,  Austin,  and  your  Committee.  While  you  are  here  in  California,  take  advantage  of  the  various  tours  which  have 
been  provided.  Thursday  be  sure  to  take  in  the  California  large  dairy  herds  tour.  This  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country. 
I  hope  you  and  your  families  have  a  pleasant  meeting. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


If  you  wish  to  serve  on  a  commit¬ 
tee,  please  contact  this  office  so  that 
we  may  put  you  in  contact  with  the 
committee  chairperson.  800-525- 
5223  or  515-232-6699. 


Long-Range  Planning 
Committee 

The  lAMFES  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee  is  a  new  committee  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
revjew  the  goals,  objectives,  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Association. 

Membership  of  the  committee,  as 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
is  as  follows:  M.  Wehr  (Chairper¬ 
son),  S.  Hibberd,  J.  Kozak,  E. 
Marth,  G.  Muck,  L.  Roth,  N. 
Wagner,  and  D.  Welde. 

lAMFES  Executive  Director,  K. 
Hathaway,  serves  as  an  ex-officio 
member. 

The  committee  held  its  initial 
meeting  on  August  3,  1987,  at  the 
Association’s  annual  meeting. 

Based  on  presentations  made  to  the 
committee  by  Board  members  R. 
Ginn,  B.  Gravani,  and  R.  Case,  and 
as  supplied  with  written  information 
to  the  committee  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee  will  develop  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Board  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Overall  philosophy  of  lAMFES 

1.  Are  overall  goals,  objectives,  and 
purposes  of  the  organization  as 
specified  in  the  constitution/bylaws 
adequate? 

2.  Membership  philosophy/strategy. 
What  is  the  optimum  size  of  the  or¬ 
ganization;  who  are  our  target 
groups/individuals? 

3.  Overall  financial  philosophy/strate¬ 
gy.  Are  current  sources  of  income 
adequate?  If  changes  are  needed, 
what  options  should  be  considered? 
n.  Operations 

1.  Membership 

2.  Financial 

3.  Publications 

4.  Annual  Meeting 


5.  Committee  Structure  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Board 
III.  Other  Areas 

1.  Relationship  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions 

2.  Constitution  and  bylaws:  update  as 
needed 

3.  Name  of  organization 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Long-Range 
Planning  Committee  to  provide  re¬ 
commendation  statements  in  each  of 
these  areas,  but  not  provide  detailed 
implementation  plans. 

A  one-year  time  frame  for  review 
of  these  areas  and  development  of  in¬ 
itial  recommendations  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Background  reports  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  membership,  financial, 
and  operational  areas  will  be  re¬ 
quested  from  the  executive  director. 

A  mid-year  meeting  to  review  the 
above  areas  will  be  scheduled  based 
on  the  ability  of  the  Association  to 
financially  support  such  a  meeting 
and  the  Board  of  Director’s  approval 
of  this  proposal. 

The  Committee  looks  forward  to  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  year. 
Respectively  Submitted, 

Michael  Wehr 
Chairperson 

Afniiate  Council  Meeting 

Chairperson,  Bill  Coleman,  Min¬ 
nesota,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
10:30  a.m.,  August  3,  1987.  Roll 
was  called.  Twenty  affiliate  delegates 
were  present.  Also  present  were 
members  of  the  Executive  Board, 
Ames  office  personnel,  and  quests. 

Minutes  from  the  1986  Affiliate 
Council  meeting  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved  as  read. 

Executive  Board  members  present 
and  introduced  by  Bill  Coleman 
were: 

Bob  Sanders:  Secretary 
Leon  Townsend:  Incoming  President 
—  Leon  explained  that  Bill  Coleman 
had  represented  the  Affiliate  Council 
at  two  Board  meetings  the  past  year. 
Leon  expressed  concern  about  affili¬ 
ate  membership.  Overall  membership 
continues  to  increase,  but  affiliate 
membership  continues  to  decrease. 


Affiliate  Council  members  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  discuss  this  problem. 
The  International  Office  has  an  active 
membership  program,  however  they 
need  more  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  affiliate  members  who 
are  not  members  of  the  International. 
Roy  Ginn:  President  ~  Roy  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  to  work  on  in¬ 
creasing  affiliate  membership.  Dairy 
and  Food  Sanitation  Journal  is  in 
good  shape,  but  more  articles  are 
needed,  expecially  in  areas  other  than 
milk  sanitation. 

Kathy  Hathaway:  Executive  Secretary 
—  Kathy  encouraged  Affiliates  to 
send  a  summary  of  their  meetings. 
These  summaries  will  be  published  in 
Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  and  can 
often  provide  ideas  to  other  Affili¬ 
ates. 

Total  Membership  is  4096  of  which 
2743  are  members  and  1353  are  sub¬ 
scribers.  There  are  944  affiliate 
members  who  are  also  lAMFES 
members,  1532  direct  members  and 
78  student  members.  Roy  Ginn  ex¬ 
pressed  the  need  to  attract  more  stu¬ 
dent  members.  Competition  for  stu¬ 
dents  is  difficult  because  of  IFT  stu¬ 
dent  award  program  and  most  faculty 
are  associated  with  IFT. 

Affiliate  Reports 

Kentucky  (Dale  Marcum):  Affiliate 
currently  has  364  members  of  which 
32  are  lAMFES  members.  Member¬ 
ship  dues  are  $8.00  and  conference 
registration  fee  is  $25.00  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  buffet  meal.  Affiliate  pays 
presidents  dues  to  both  lAMFES  and 
NEHA.  A  $500  scholarship  fund  has 
been  established.  A  bid  to  host  the 
1990  meeting  has  been  put  in.  Vice- 
president  is  responsible  for  awards. 
Illinois  (Joe  Bums):  Semi-annual 
meetings  are  usually  joint  meetings 
with  Fieldman’s  groups,  etc.  Usually 
try  to  have  a  major  theme  or  topic 
with  several  speakers.  A  centered 
theme  or  topic  has  lead  to  better 
meetings  and  attendance. 

Tennessee  (Ruth  Fuqua):  Trying  to 
maintain  membership. 

Alberta  (Jim  Steele):  Membership 
has  decreased  from  100  to  75.  Trying 
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to  obtain  new  members. 

Wisctmsiii  (Randy  Daggs):  Annual 
meeting  September  23  and  24.  Usu¬ 
ally  about  160  people  attend  annual 
meeting. 

Georgia  (Dave  Fry):  This  is  a  new 
Affiliate  and  they  have  started  with 
81  members.  Encourage  members  to 
join  the  International.  Four  members 
of  their  Affiliate  are  speakers  at  this 
year’s  lAMFES  meeting.  Annual 
meeting  plus  symposia  are  interesting 
topics.  For  example,  on  September 
18  a  symposia  on  Salmonella  and 
Poultry  will  be  held.  Seek  assistance 
from  industry,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  regulatory  agencies  to 
sponsor  symposia.  Those  who  are  af¬ 
filiate  members  can  attend  symposia 
at  a  reduced  fee.  This  encourages 
people  to  join  the  Affiliate. 

Indiana  (Helen  Uhlman):  To  encour¬ 
age  new  members  a  program  was  es¬ 
tablished  that  will  reduce  current 
member’s  dues  by  one-half  if  they 

bring  in  a  new  members.  Also  the 
new  member’s  dues  are  reduced  by 
one-half.  If  a  current  member  brings 
in  two  new  members,  their  member¬ 
ship  will  be  payed  for  the  following 
year.  Program  has  been  effective. 
Annual  meeting  will  be  September 
22-24. 

Florida  (Ron  Schmidt):  1988 
lAMFES  meeting  will  be  in  Tampa. 
Currently  have  about  150  members. 
Kansas  (Don  Bechtel):  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  during  first  week  of  October. 
Also  working  on  membership.  Will 
host  the  1989  lAMFES  meeting. 
Texas  (Janie  Park):  Affiliate  member¬ 
ship  has  been  growing.  At  the  June 
annual  meeting  there  were  310  par¬ 
ticipants.  Offering  a  basic  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  school.  Six  have  been  offered 
throughout  the  state.  School  consists 
of  a  2  1/2  day  program.  Equipment 
and  instrumentation  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  assist  in  the  school. 

Missouri  (Grace  Steinke):  Member¬ 
ship  is  down.  Some  people  will  at¬ 
tend  Affiliate  meetings,  but  do  not 
join  the  Affiliate.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  but  have  only  108  members. 
Members  of  the  audience  suggested 
charging  a  registration  fee  and  make 
the  cost  substantially  more  for  non¬ 


members.  Some  require  at  least  a  30 
day  membership  period  before  the 
conference.  Missouri  also  included 
the  banquet  fee  as  part  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  fee.  Grace  expressed  concern 
about  the  tightening  of  budgets  and 
availability  of  time  for  officers  and 
affiliate  members  to  participate  in  af¬ 
filiate  activities.  Employers  are  not 
willing  to  give  employees  release 
time  to  attend  conferences. 

Oregon  (Floyd  Bodyfelt):  Oregon  has 
25-26  affiliate  members  and  nearly 
all  of  these  are  members  of 
lAMFES.  Most  of  the  affiliate  /ac¬ 
tivities  are  due  to  a  few  key  people 
in  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  IFT  and  Oregon  Dairy 
Industries  are  active  associations  and 
people  cannot  belong  to  all  three 
groups. 

Iowa  (Bill  LaGrange):  Have  approxi¬ 
mately  180  members.  Good  program¬ 
ming  helps  to  attract  and  hold  mem¬ 
bers.  A  1  1/2  day  annual  meeting 
with  a  banquet  is  held  once  a  year. 
New  York  (Dave  (Bandler):  Have 
about  600  affiliate  members.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  actively  seeks  new  in¬ 
dustry  members  and  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers.  Also  have  110  honorary  life 
members.  Have  14  affiliates  that  op¬ 
erate  around  the  New  York  State  as¬ 
sociation.  Workshops  involving  both 
laboratory  and  plants  are  offered  with 
cooperative  help  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Must  be  a  member  to  attend 
meetings  and  membership  dues  are 
$20.00  per  year.  Registration  at  con¬ 
ferences  is  more  if  you  are  not  a 
member.  Put  out  five  issues  of  a 
newsletter  each  year. 

Pennsylvaiiia  (Sid  Barnard):  Incom¬ 
ing  affiliate  present  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  the  International  meet¬ 
ing.  Affiliate  activities  are  tied 
closely  to  Penn  State  University.  Af¬ 
filiate  offers  two  $500  scholarships. 
Retired  Affiliate  Members:  Dave  Ban¬ 
dler  was  asked  about  New  York’s 
program  for  retired  members.  These 
members  do  not  have  to  pay  mem¬ 
bership  fees,  but  they  can  attend 
meetings  and  vote.  They  must  pay 
for  their  own  social  costs  at  meet¬ 
ings. 

Similar  programs  exist  in  other  af¬ 
filiates.  Some  affiliates  require  exec- 


Dr.  Robert  Marshall,  MO,  Journal  of  Food 
Protection  Management  Chairperson. 


Left  to  right,  Kathy  Hathaway,  lAMFES  Exec¬ 
utive  Manager  with  Dr.  David  Mossel,  Nether¬ 
lands,  discussing  the  formation  of  a  European 
Affiliate. 


Harold  Bengsch,  MO,  Dairy  and  Food  Sanita¬ 
tion  Management  Chairperson. 
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utive  board  action  before  retired 
members  can  receive  these 
privileges. 

Monbership:  Ruth  Fuqua,  Chairper¬ 
son  -  Committee  is  willing  to  hear 
suggestions  on  how  to  increase  mem¬ 
bership. 

Awards  Program:  Executive  Board 
changed  the  awards  program  and  put 
board  members  in  charge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  awards.  Bill  Coleman  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Shogren  Award.  About 
14  or  15  applications  were  received. 
New  improved  instructions  will  be 
provided  this  fall.  Award  is  now 
$100.00.  New  forms  will  emphasize 
affiliate  activities. 

Continuing  Education  Units:  Avail¬ 
able  for  this  meeting.  Each  state 
must  give  approval  and  number  of 
CEU  granted. 

New  Business:  Georgia  is  now  an  Af¬ 
filiate  and  Alabama  is  working  on 
becoming  an  Affiliate. 

David  Mossel  (Netherlands):  NW 
Europe  is  interested  in  establishing 
an  European  Affiliate.  Membership 
would  likely  be  made  up  of  research¬ 
ers  and  employees  from  industries 
that  provide  food  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  Such  an  affiliate  would  func¬ 
tion  as  a  state  affiliate  and  would  be 
no  different  than  a  Canadian  Affili¬ 
ate.  Mailing  costs  would  be  more, 
but  the  additional  costs  would  be 

readily  accepted.  The  Affiliate  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  group  encouraged  Dr.  Mossel 
to  proceed  with  his  plans. 

Changes  in  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws:  All  affiliate  representatives 
were  encouraged  to  attend  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  vote  on  proposed 
changes  that  will  affect  the  affiliates. 
Audio-Visual  Library:  Executive 
Board  approved  establishment  of  an 
A-V  Lending  Library  in  November 
1986.  Currently  there  are  two  films 
and  seven  slide  sets  available.  If 
members  know  of  possible  films  and 
slide  sets  available,  send  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  either  Sid  Barnard  or  Kathy 
Hathaway.  The  Committee  is  only 
interested  in  materials  developed 
since  1982.  Topics  can  be  related  to 
food  service,  dairy  and  food  process¬ 
ing,  etc.  There  is  $3000  available  to 
purchase  acceptable  materials. 

Ames  Office:  Bill  Coleman  encour¬ 


aged  the  affiliates  to  contact  the 
lAMFES  office  for  services  that  are 
either  free  or  can  be  purchased. 
Mailing  lists,  labels,  etc.  can  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Election  of  Officers:  Bill  Coleman 
agreed  to  serve  as  Chairperson  and 
Lloyd  Luedecke  agreed  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Affiliate  Council  for 
the  coming  year.  Both  were  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12:(X)  noon. 
Respectively  submitted, 

Lloyd  Luedecke 
Secretary 

International  Dairy 
Federation  Committee 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farm 
Methods  Committee  during  the  1986 
Annual  Meeting  of  lAMFES  we 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
National  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Federation  was  in  need 
of  additional  expertise  from  the  Farm 
Methods  Committee  membership,  to 
serve  on  a  variety  of  IDF  Groups  of 
Experts  pertaining  to  Farm  Methods. 
As  a  result,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Chairperson  of  each  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittees  with  the  request  that  names 
be  submitted. 

We  have  had  some  response  and 
have  added  additional  members  to 
the  following  groups:Bacteriological 
quality  of  raw  milk 
Spores  in  raw  milk 
We  need  representation  in  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

Residues  and  Contaminants  in  milk 
and  milk  products 
Efficiency  of  machine  milking 
Spores  in  raw  milk 
Computer  application  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  dairy  farms 
Flowmeters  and  sampling  equipment 
of  milk  collection  tankers 
Significance  of  lypolysis  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  storage  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts 

Since  our  last  report  the  following 
has  been  published  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Federation  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  from  USNAC. 
Efficiency  of  machine  milking 
Monograph  on  pasteurized  milk 


Ewe’s  and  goat’s  milk  and  milk 
products 

The  World  market  for  cheese 
Continuous  butter  manufacture 
Milk  collection  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries 

Reference  materials  and  interlaborat¬ 
ory  collaborative  studies 
Monograph  on  rapid  indirect  methods 
for  measurement  of  the  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  milk 

Bovine  Mastitis  -  definition  and 
guidelines  for  diagnosis. 

USNAC  has  prepared  a  report  cov¬ 
ering  the  Annual  Sessions  in  The 
Hague,  Holland  1986,  and  copies  are 
available  without  charge  from 
USNAC. 

The  lAMFES  is  a  vital  part  of 
USNAC  and  contributors  to  the  IDF 
programs.  There  are  35  lAMFES 
members  who  are  active  participants 
as  members  of  40  USNAC  Groups  of 
Experts.  Excellent  responses  have 
been  received  from  many  of  these 
people  in  the  answering  of  Question¬ 
naires  and  reviewing  of  preliminary 
papers  and  draft  monographs. 

USNAC  and  IDF  are  jointing 
sponsoring  a  “Contemporary  Quality 
Assurance  Seminar”  that  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  DFISA  Expo 
in  Chicago  September  28-29,  1987. 
Program  and  registration  forms  are 
available  at  the  lAMFES  exhibit 
table  or  from  the  Secretary. 

For  those  interested  in  obtaining 
any  of  the  literature  or  reports  men¬ 
tioned  above,  please  contact  Harold 
Wainess,  Secretary  U.S.  National 
Committee  of  IDF,  464  Central  Ave, 
Northfield,  IL  60093  or  telephone: 
312-446-2402. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Harold  Wainess 
Chairperson 

BISSC  Committee 

BISSC  was  founded  in  1949  by  six 
national  organizations  serving  the 
baking  industry  to  formulate  con¬ 
struction  standards  for  baking  equip¬ 
ment  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  major 
sanitation  problems  attributed  to  im¬ 
proper  design. 

In  addition  to  industry  suppert, 
BISSC  sought  advisory  assistance 
from  public  health  agencies  and  as- 
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sociations. 

lAMFES  and  other  health  related 
associations  and  national  Public 
Health  Regulatory  Agencies  jointed 
BISSC  with  the  ultimate  goal  that  all 
BISSC  standards  would  be  formu¬ 
lated  to  insure  that  all  food  contact 
surfaces  or  bakery  equipment  would 
be  readily  accesible  for  easy  and 
thorough  cleaning  by  regular  employ¬ 
ees  using  ordinary  cleaning  methods. 

BISSC  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors,  selected  from  the  six  sup¬ 
porting  organizations  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  professional  sanita¬ 
rians  from  the  five  consulting  organi¬ 
zations. 

lAMFES  has  participated  in  all 
meetings  of  BISSC  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  including  the  72nd  meeting  in 
1987. 

The  BISSC  Office  of  Certification 
was  established  in  1966  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  Registration  of  Equipment 
Manufacturers  with  BISSC  and  for¬ 
mulated  the  equipment  Authorization 
system  wherein  equipment  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  stan¬ 
dard  could  be  authorized  to  display 
the  BISSC  symbol. 

The  BISSC  Office  of  Certification 
is  composed  of  the  Director,  one 
member  representing  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry,  one  member  at  large,  one 
member  selected  by  the  Bakery 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  one  member  representing  a 
nationally  recognized  professional 
sanitarian  organization. 

The  Chairperson  of  the  lAMFES 
BISSC  Committee  alternates  with  the 
Chairperson  of  the  other  two  sanita¬ 
rian  organizations  in  serving  on  the 
Office  of  Certification. 

The  BISSC  Winter  Meeting  was 
held  February  27,  1987  at  the 

Chicago  Marriott  Hotel. 

An  informative  and  indepth  discus¬ 
sion  was  primarily  directed  to  for¬ 
mulating  plans  to  promote  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  BISSC  Committee 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 

The  standing  committee  on  Future 
Projects  and  Public  Relations  was 
delegated  to  form  guidelines  to 
accomplish  this  and  requested  to  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  General  BISSC 
Committee  at  the  next  BISSC  Meet¬ 


ing. 

There  was  one  request  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider,  the  formulation  of 
a  new  standard,  or  to  modify  an 
existing  standard,  to  include  a  Dough 
Extruder-Divider  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bread.  A  Task  Committee 
will  be  appointed  by  the  BISSC 
Chairperson  to  consider  this  request 
and  make  recommendations  to  the 
General  BISSC  Committee  at  the 
next  meeting. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  co-workers 
have  any  comments  regarding  dough 
extruders,  or  if  there  are  any  areas  of 
concern  or  any  types  of  bakery 
equipment  that  does  not  comply  with 
any  of  the  existing  standards,  and 
you  feel  a  new  standard  should  be 
considered,  I  would  appreciate  your 
letting  me  know  so  that  I  might  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  BISSC  Chairperson  for 
consideration  by  a  Task  Committee. 

At  present,  there  are  BISSC  Stan¬ 
dards  covering  forty-two  (42) 
categories  of  baking  equipment  with 
seventy-seven  (77)  registrations  and 
one  hundred  seventy-two  (172)  au¬ 
thorizations  for  equipment  manufac¬ 
tured  in  compliance  with  the  stan¬ 
dards. 

A  BISSC  slide  presentation  is  now 
available,  without  charge,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  lAMFES  upon  request.  Re¬ 
quests  for  use  of  the  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  as  well  as  copies  of  ail  BISSC 
Standards  and  information  booklets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  BISSC 
Administrator. 

Ms.  Connie  Sweetman,  Administra¬ 
tor 

Baking  Industry  Sanitation  Standards 

Committee 

1 1 1-E  Wacker  Drive 

Chicago,  IL  60610 

We  urge  all  Sanitarians  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  lAMFES  to  acquire  a  set  of 
these  Standards  and  adopt  them  as 
guidelines  to  subscribe  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  BISSC  Standards  and 
Criteria. 

The  lAMFES  BISSC  Committee 
extends  a  standing  invitation  to  all 
sanitarians  and  members  of  lAMFES 
to  make  every  effort  to  attend  the 
next  BISSC  Meeting. 

The  1988  BISSC  Meeting  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 


February  or  March.  The  exact  date 
will  be  published  in  all  the  major 
Trade  Journals  later  this  year. 
Respectively  submitted, 

Martyn  A  Ronge 
Chairperson 

Jerry  Heaps 

John  G.  Norris 
Perry  Fisher 

Education  and 
Training  Committee 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  purpose  and  function  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  following  three  pioints  of 
agreement  were  reached:!)  The  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  Committee 
should  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  coordi¬ 
nating  or  overseeing  the  development 
of  whatever  training  programs  or  ma¬ 
terials  are  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Association  or  any  of  its  committees. 

2)  Several  of  the  members  suggested 
that  we  explore  the  development  of 
a  video  cassette  on  emerging  patho¬ 
gens  to  update  the  training  of  field 
sanitarians. 

3)  The  committee  may  serve  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  with  other  organizations  in 
the  conduct  of  regional  seminars  or 
workshops.  This  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  exposure  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  could  provide  some  income. 
Respectively  submitted, 

W.  Joel  Simpson 
Chairperson 


Scientiflc  Paper 
Committee 

The  Scientific  Paper  Committee 
met  during  the  74th  lAMFES  Annual 
Meeting  in  Anaheim. 

Many  recommendations  regarding 
program  flow,  topics,  speakers,  and 
symposiums  were  submitted  for 
board  action.  The  lAMFES  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  will  review  and  act  on 
these  recommendations  during  the 
fall  board  meeting.  The  outcome  of 
these  recommendations  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  part  of  the  year  in 
Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation. 

John  Bruhn 
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Committee  on  Food 
Equipment  Sanitary 
Standards 

The  comminee  met  on  August  2, 
1987  and  reviewed  this  year’s  objec¬ 
tives  and  activities.  Our  objectives 
will  continue  to  include  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  in  the  review  and 
development  of  uniform  food  equip¬ 
ment  standards  and  interpretation, 
and  to  keep  the  lAMFES  member¬ 
ship  informed  of  new  and  changing 
standards. 

During  the  past  year,  the  lAMFES 
committee  was  represented  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sanitation  Foundation’s  Joint 
Committee  on  Food  Equipment,  the 
National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association’s  Health  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  provided  input  into  FDA’s 
draft  interpretations  and  development 
of  the  proposed  FDA  Unicode. 

The  Automatic  Merchandising 
Health  Industry  Council  met  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1986.  Items  that  were  discussed 
and  given  consideration  included;  (a) 
Automatic  merchandising  machines 
should  have  a  label  to  inform  health 
officials  how  to  test  the  automatic 
cut-off  control  switch;  (b)  Section 
900  of  the  NAMA  Standard  2  should 
be  reviewed  to  maintain  compliance 
with  EPA  E>rinking  Water  Standards; 
(c)  The  transporation  of  potentially 
hazardous  foods  should  receive  prior¬ 
ity  attention  in  vending  machine 
operator  training  programs;  and  (d) 
Questions  regarding  the  proposed 
Unicode’s  affect  on  the  NAMA  Stan¬ 
dards.  The  Health  Industry  Council 
was  advised  that  NAMA  is  develop¬ 
ing  guidance  for  operator  response  to 
suspected  foodbome  illness  and  will 
receive  a  second  draft  for  comment. 
NAMA’s  Commissary  Food  Audit 
Committee  is  developing  a  training 
program  for  commissary  operations 
on  how  to  utilize  the  Hazard  Analy¬ 
sis  Critical  Control  Point  inspection 
technique.  This  should  be  initiated  in 
1987. 

The  NSF  Joint  Committee  on  Food 
Equipment  met  in  April  1987  and  re¬ 
viewed  proposed  revisions  to  several 
equipment  standards.  Proposed  revi¬ 
sions  to  Standard  2,  Food  Equip¬ 
ment,  included  requirements  for  sink 


classification  and  size.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  support  this  requirement 
and  suggested  the  current  generic  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  retained.  Also, 
equipment  drawer  design,  specifically 
slides,  need  only  be  easily  cleanable, 
but  not  readily  removeable.  Stan¬ 
dards  18,  Manual  Food  and  Beverage 
Dispensing  Equipment,  louver  de¬ 
sign,  was  discussed.  Equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  expressed  a  need  for 
specific  louver  design  requirements 

but  consensus  supported  the  current 
requirements.  Also  along  with  Stan¬ 
dard  18  review,  equipment  backflow 
prevention  was  reviewed.  There  were 
concerns  of  copper  poisoning  through 
carbon  dioxide  backup.  If  there  are 
documented  outbreaks  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  backflow  prevention  devices, 
please  submit  the  information  to 
NSF.  Standard  4,  Commercial  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Hot  Food  Storage  Equip¬ 
ment,  was  reviewed  with  regards  to 
interior  fasteners  in  popcorn 
machines.  The  consensus  supported 
low  profile  fasteners.  Standard  15, 
Plastic  Materials  and  Components 
used  in  Food  Equipment,  is  currently 
under  review  and  comments  may  be 
submitted  to  NSF. 

NSF  demonstrated  electronic  access 
to  NSF’s  equipment  listings  data 
base.  This  system  provides  users 
with  instant  access  to  current  listings 
information.  Robert  Bower  at  NSF 
can  be  contacted  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  first  FDA  Unicode  Task  Force 
meeting  was  held  December  9,  1986. 
The  Unicode,  when  fully  developed, 
will  bring  together  into  one  basic 
document  the  current  FDA  model 
codes  which  include  food  service, 
food  vending,  and  retail  food  stores. 
When  the  model  code  is  available  in 
draft  form,  I  would  like  to  invite  ev¬ 
eryone  with  an  interest  to  give  it  a 
critical  review. 

One  draft  interpretation  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  FDA  during  the  year. 
The  proposed  interpretation  was  in 
response  to  a  question:  “May  dry 
foods  be  reconstituted  or  liquids  be 
fortified  with  dry  products  without 
subsequent  cooking?”  There  was 
strong  arguments  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  since  it  would 


be  more  restrictive  than  current  prac¬ 
tices  for  handling  potentially  hazard¬ 
ous  foods.  A  final  FDA  interpretation 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  issued. 
Respectively  submitted, 

Duain  B.  Shaw 
Chairperson 

Committee  on 
Communicable  Diseases 
Affecting  Man 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  fourth  edition  of  “Procedures  to 
Investigate  Foodbome  Illness”  was 
completed.  It  is  substantially  up¬ 
dated  from  the  previous  edition.  Con¬ 
siderable  expansion  is  given  in  con¬ 
ducting  hazard  analysis  in  food  estab¬ 
lishments,  statistical  calculations,  and 
sampling.  The  table  of  foodbome 
diseases  has  been  revised  to  include 
emerging  diseases.  Forms  have  been 
improved  and  more  information  is 
provided  to  guide  investigations. 
Keys  to  situations  that  are  likely  to 
contribute  to  foodbome  illness  are 
provided.  This  will  guide  inves¬ 
tigators  to  seek  information  about  op¬ 
erations  that  likely  failed  and  not 
waste  time  in  making  routine  inspec¬ 
tions  of  matters  relating  mostly  to 
aesthetics.  There  is  so  much  useful 
and  new  information  in  the  manual 
that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Others  are  finding  this  out. 
For  example,  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  permission  to  translate  the 
manual  to  French  and  Italian  for  use 
in  Canada  and  Italy.  It’s  the  bargain 
of  the  decade  for  only  $3.50.  Every¬ 
one  working  in  a  food  safety  pro¬ 
gram  or  teaching  the  subject  should 
have  and  use  a  copy. 

At  the  request  of  the  lAMFES  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  the  Committee 
aborted  their  proposed  project  to 
write  a  companion  manual  on  proce¬ 
dures  to  investigate  milk  and  milk 
products-bome  illnesses.  Instead  the 
board  requested  the  Committee  to 
shift  efforts  to  developing  a  manual 
on  the  hazard  analysis  critical  control 
point  approach,  which  is  a  timely 
subject  and  if  used  it  should  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  risks  of  foodbome  dis¬ 
eases.  This  approach  is  applicable  for 
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all  food  products  at  any  and  all  levels 
of  the  food  chain.  It  consists  of  iden¬ 
tifying  hazards  and  assessing  their 
severity  and  risks  (probability  of  oc¬ 
currence),  determining  critical  control 
points,  establishing  preventive  and 
control  measures  specifying  criteria, 
monitoring  critical  control  points, 
and  taking  immediate  action  when  re¬ 
sults  of  monitoring  indicate  that  the 
criteria  are  not  met.  Work  has  been 
started  in  this  endeavor.  Persons  pre¬ 
sently  engaged  in  this  activity  are; 

Frank  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H., 
Committee  Chairperson;  Food  Safety 
Consultation  and  Training,  Tucker, 
GA 

Charles  A.  Bartleson,  M.S., 

Washington  State  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  and  Health  Services,  Office  of 
Environmental  Health,  Olympia,  WA 

O.D.  Cook,  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  R.S., 
Training  Program,  State-Federal  Re¬ 
lations,  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Rockville,  MD 

Perry  Fisher,  Corporate  Quality 
Assurance,  Campbell  Taggart,  Inc., 
Dallas,  TX 

John  J.  Guzewich,  M.P.H.,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Community  Sanitation  and 
Food  Protection,  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Albany,  NY 

Keith  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  School  of 
Public  Health,  University  of  Texas, 
Houston,  TX 

Richard  C.  Swanson,  R.S.,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Emergency  and  Epidemiolog¬ 
ical  Operations,  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Rockville,  MD 

Ewen  C.D.  Todd,  Ph.D.,  Bureau 
of  Microbial  Hazards,  Health  Protec¬ 
tion  Branch,  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada,  Tunney’s  Pasture,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada 

Paul  Venugopal,  Ph.D.,  Scientific 
and  Regulatory  Affairs,  Arby’s  Inc., 
Atlanta,  GA 

Robert  B.  Gravani,  Ph.D.  (ex-of- 
ficio).  Institute  of  Food  Science, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY 

Respectively  submitted, 

Frank  L.  Bryan 
Chairperson 


Journal  of  Food  Protection 
Management  Committee 

The  major  activity  of  the  JMC  has 
been  to  consider  and  coordinate 
changes  in  the  office  of  Editor  of 
JFP. 

Dr.  Elmer  Marth  gave  notice  in 
early  March  of  his  intention  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  1987. 

The  Committee  was  notified  and 
asked  to  advise  regarding  (1)  keeping 
all  the  functions  of  Editor  within  one 
office  or  (2)  dividing  the  functions  so 
a  technical  (copy)  editor  would  serve 
along  with  the  scientific  editor.  The 
Committee  favored  dividing  the 
duties  and  suggested  names  of  poten¬ 
tial  nominees  for  scientific  editor. 

Consultation  among  Chairperson 
Marshall,  President  Ginn,  Executive 
Manager  Hathaway  and  Editor  Marth 
led  to  a  tentative  division  of  duties 
and  to  narrowing  the  list  of  nominees 
for  scientific  editor.  Executive  Man¬ 
ager  Hathaway  surveyed  the  Ames,  I A 
area  for  potential  technical  editors. 
Chairman  Marshall  presented  a  single 
nominee  for  scientific  editor  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Board  at  the  annual 
lAMFES  meeting.  Approximately 
twelve  persons  were  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  position. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  stel¬ 
lar  performance  of  Dr.  Marth  in  20 
years  of  faithful  and  effective  service 
as  Editor,  Journal  of  Food  Protec¬ 
tion.  Under  his  leadership  the  journal 
has  more  than  tripled  in  size  and  has 
become  truly  international  in  scope. 
It  is  widely  recognized  as  the  major 
publication  of  research  related  to 
food  protection. 

The  JMC  recommends  that  the 
Technical  Editor  be  charged  with  the 
following  duties: 

1.  Prepare  accepted  manuscripts  for 
the  printer. 

a.  When  necessary  improve  sen¬ 
tences  to  make  them  more  con¬ 
cise  and  readable. 

b.  Assure  correct  use,  format  and 
style  of  abbreviations. 

c.  Assure  correct  form  of  table  and 
figures. 

d.  Consult  with  author  in  the  event 
of  irregularities  in  a  manuscript. 


2.  Check  proofs  returned  directly  to 
Technical  Editor  by  author. 

a.  Transcribe  appropriate  correc¬ 
tions  made  by  author  to  another 
set  of  proofs.  Assure  that  nota¬ 
tions  are  made  in  the  correct 
style. 

b.  Read  proofs  for  errors  not  caught 
by  author. 

c.  Recheck  table  to  assure  proper 
typesetting. 

3.  Coordinate  work  with  Scientific 
Editor  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  decisions  regarding  quality  of  the 
Journal. 

4.  Consult  with  Journal  Management 
Committee  regarding  items  or  issues 
which  are  not  readily  resolved  with 
the  Scientific  Editor. 

ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS: 

1 .  That  the  new  JFP  Editor  revise  In¬ 
structions  to  Authors  and  cause  them 
to  be  published  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary,  1988  in  JFP. 

2.  That  authors  be  instructed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  list  of  abbreviations  used  in 
their  respective  papers  (other  than 
those  accepted  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood),  and  that  these  be  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each 
article  in  JFP. 

3.  That  lAMFES  stop  publishing  the 
summary  of  the  volume’s  table  of 
contents  and  commence  to  publish  a 
running  S-year  subject  index  in  the 
December  issue  of  JFP. 

Respectively  submitted, 

R.T.  Marshall,  Chairperson 

Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation 
Management  Committee 

The  Management  Committee  of 
Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation  met  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  with  Kathy  Hathaway, 
Editor,  Margaret  Marble,  Associate 
Editor  and  Technical  Editor,  Dr. 
Henry  Atherton. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  report  that 
there  is  now  a  5-6  month  waiting  list 
of  papers  to  be  published. 

When  the  journal  started,  we  were 
hard  pressed  to  have  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  40  pages.  By  last  year  the 
number  of  pages  had  risen  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  44  to  48.  This  year  that  av- 
rage  is  55  to  60. 
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Only  a  few  short  years  ago  when 
a  number  of  readers  barely  numbered 
1,000,  the  Executive  Board  decided 
to  give  the  publication  another  year 
to  reach  a  break-even  point  of  1,800 
subscribers.  Several  changes  were  in¬ 
corporated  and  in  only  two  years  this 
effort  paid  off. 

Last  year.  Dairy  and  Food  Sanita¬ 
tion  subscribers  numbered  2,464. 
This  year  631  new  subscribers  have 
been  added  bringing  the  net  sub- 
scribership  to  approximately  3,000. 

As  opposed  to  years  past,  other 
than  for  one  comment  concerning  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  not  one  suggestion 
for  improvement  on  the  publication 
was  suggested  to  or  by  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Committee.  I  think  this  speaks 
well  for  the  publication  management 
staff  of  lAMFES  as  well  as  for  the 
foresight  and  patience  of  the  officer 
and  Executive  Board. 

The  Management  Committee  of 
DFS  does  have  one  request  and  it  is 
directed  toward  the  affiliate  mem¬ 
bers: 

1.  If  the  affiliates  at  their  annual 
meetings  would  tape  some  of  their 
speakers  and  then  select  an  outstand¬ 
ing  speech,  the  Ames  office  would 
transcribe  that  speech  for  possible  re¬ 
print  in  DFS.  The  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  strongly  encourages  the  affili¬ 
ates  to  follow  through  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Harold  Bengsch, 

Chairperson 

Food  Service 
Sanitation  Committee 

Our  newly  created  committee  met 
to  discuss  among  other  concerns  how 
we  fit  into  lAMFES  and  to  select 
projects  to  promote.  We  also  decided 
to  double  our  group’s  participation 
by  the  meeting  date  for  July  31 -Au¬ 
gust  4,  1988,  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

We  developed  a  direction  for  the 
committee  to  address  current  safety 
issues  that  affect  food  service  sanita¬ 
tion  and  develop  recommendations 
for  policy/resolutions. 

Areas  of  retail  food  protection  that 
were  selected  for  projects  were:  tem¬ 
porary  food  service,  ice,  milk. 


shellfish,  and  food  distribution. 

Resolutions  that  are  actively  being 
developed  include:  retail  ice  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale,  single  service  ma¬ 
terials/refuse,  and  temporary  food 
service. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Bennett  Armstrong, 

Chairperson 


Applied  Laboratory 
Methods  Committee 


An  unofficial  meeting  of  the  Ap¬ 
plied  Laboratory  Methods  Committee 
was  held  on  August  2,  1987.  Fifteen 
members  were  in  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  chaired  by  Helen  Carr. 

The  committee  requests  that  the 
Board  re-establish  the  Applied  Labo¬ 
ratory  Methods  Committee  and  ap¬ 
point  Helen  J.  Carr  and  Joe  Zindulis 
as  co-chairpersons. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  foster  development  of 
laboratory  methods. 

The  need  for  the  committee  is  crit¬ 
ical.  No  other  existing  laboratory 
committee  is  designed  to  function  in 
the  areas  of  development  of  methods. 
If  the  Applied  Laboratory  Methods 
Committee  ceases  to  exist,  a  gap  will 
occur  in  the  development  of  laborato¬ 
ry  methods  and  the  broadness  of  the 
areas  that  those  methods  are  applied 
to.  The  NCIMS  Laboratory  Commit¬ 
tee  works  primarily  with  established 
methods  and  specifically  with  milk, 
whereas  the  lAMFES  Applied  Labo¬ 
ratory  Methods  Committee  works 
with  the  development  of  laboratory 
methods  for  milk,  food,  water,  etc. 
lAMFES  is  not  only  a  broader  or¬ 
ganization  than  the  NCIMS  but  is 
also  international.  This  fact  needs  to 
be  reflected  through  the  lAMFES 
laboratory  committees. 

The  committee  members  see  the 
goals  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

1 .  Maintain  and  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  laboratory  methods. 

2.  Review  and  identify  current  prob¬ 
lems  and  problems  of  emerging  con¬ 
cern  and  solve  those  problems 
through  comparison  studies  and  the 
development  of  laboratory  methods. 


3.  Encourage  comparison  studies  that 
will  ensure  development  of  laborato¬ 
ry  methods. 

4.  Establish  a  network  of  information 
provided  by  a  listing  of  experts. 

5.  Provide  a  resource  group  to  re¬ 
view  and  help  prepare  relevant  arti¬ 
cles  for  publication. 

Actually  the  committee  members 
have  been  continuing  to  function 
since  the  committee  was  disbanded. 
Current  accomplishments  are: 

1.  A  publication  called  for  by  the 
committee  on  rapid  methods  and  au¬ 
tomation  of  microbiological  identifi¬ 
cation  systems  by  Dr.  Fung  is  now 
ready  for  publication. 

2.  A  comparison  study  on  the  ex¬ 
tended  incubaiion  of  LST  and  BGLB 
is  about  to  begin  under  the  direction 
of  Laurence  Roth  (Canada). 

The  above  two  items  have  resulted 
from  earlier  committee  meetings  and 
are  now  coming  to  fruition. 

The  committee  was  able  to  draw 
together  committee  membes  to  begin 
work  OP  the  following  project  (i.e. 
meeting  goals): 

1 .  Data  on  milk  composition  in 
California  which  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  committee  and  then  be  submitted 
for  publication. 

2.  Pre-Incubation  Counts  -  What 
does  the  P.I.  count  tell  me?  How  can 
it  be  used? 

3.  A  resource  group  was  established 
to  review  and  provide  preliminary  as¬ 
sistance  to  ready  articles  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

4.  Consideration  of  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  capable  of  evaluating  bacteria 
counts  on  producers’  milk  on  a 
logarithmic  basis  of  averaging. 

Many  additional  problems  were 
identified  and  suggestions  for  solving 
them  discussed.  The  formal  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  committee  will  ex- 
pediate  our  progress  in  dealing  with 
these  problems  and  provide  a  basis  or 
status  to  implement  a  process  for  sol¬ 
ution. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Helen  J.  Carr, 

Acting  Chairperson 
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Resolutions 

Committee 

RESOLUTION  / 

WHEREAS:  The  California  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Sanitarians 
and  their  Local  Arrangements  Com¬ 
mittee  labored  long  and  diligently, 
with  exceptional  success,  to  host  the 
Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Milk, 
Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians 
in  Anaheim,  California,  and, 
WHEREAS:  The  facilities  for  both 
the  technical  sessions  and  entertain¬ 
ment  were  anticipated  and  provided 
with  the  usual  generosity  and  style 
by  the  California  Association  of 
Dairy  and  Milk  Sanitarians  and  their 
Local  Arrangements  Committee,  and, 
WHEREAS:  These  same  hosts  exer¬ 
cised  the  highest  standards  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Milk,  Food 
and  Environmental  Santarians  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  their  indus¬ 
try,  educational  and  governmental 
members  towards  the  success  of  this 
Annual  Meeting,  and, 

WHEREAS:  The  1987  Meeting  was 
in  every  respect  “Par  Excellence” 
that  will  long  be  remembered  and 
cherished: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  International  Association  of 
Milk,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitarians  adopt  this  resolution  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  toward  the 
California  Association  of  Dairy  and 
Milk  Sanitarians,  and  fiirther  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
California  Association  of  Dairy  and 
Milk  Santarians  and  be  published  as 
well  in  the  official  organ  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  -  Dairy  and  Food  Sanita¬ 
tion. 

RESOLUTION  II 

WHEREAS:  The  personnel  of  the 
Disneyland  Hotel  were  most  accom¬ 
modating  to  the  needs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  guests  and  their  families  of  the 
International  Association  of  Milk, 
Food  and  Environmental  Santarians, 
and, 

WHEREAS:  The  facilities  for  the 
program  sessions  and  the  members, 
guests  and  their  families’  personal 
comfort  were  outstanding: 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  an  appropriate  expression  of  our 


gratitude  be  sent  to  the  management 
and  staff  of  the  Disneyland  Hotel. 
Respectively  submitted, 

Harry  Haverland, 

Chairperson 

Farm  Methods 
Committee 

Minutes  of  the  lAMreS  Farm 
Methods  Committee  meeting  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1987,  Orlando,  FL,  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel  Convention  Center, 
Orange  Room.  Conducting:  Stephen 
Gray  of  Diversey  Wyandotte  for 
Maynard  David,  who  asked  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  Meeting  began  at  7:30  PM. 
Gray  welcomed  all  present  and  in¬ 
troduced  Steven  Sims.  Ken  Kirby 
had  asked  to  be  excused  until  later 
in  the  meeting  because  of  a  conflict 
of  schedules.  Sims  asked  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  not  in  the  membership 
directory  to  add  their,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  to  the  pass-around 
roll  sheet  in  addtion  to  their  name 
and  affiliation.  Stephen  Gray  asked 
for  committee  chairpersons  who 
planned  meetings  that  evening  to  in¬ 
troduce  themselves  and  tell  any 
changes  in  their  subcommittee  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Editorial  Review  and 
Education  Subcommittee  had  no 
planned  meeting  and  no  changes  ex¬ 
cept  that  Jeffrey  Ryan  has  been 
in  Louisiana  for  some  years  now  and 
still  appears  in  Louisiana  on  our  sub¬ 
committee  list.  This  needs  to  be 
changed  to  reflect  Ryan’s  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Cooling  and  Precooling  of  Raw 

Milk  on  the  Dairy  Farm  Subcommit¬ 
tee  -  no  planned  meeting.  Sampling 
of  Raw  Milk  Subcommittee  -  no 
planned  meeting.  Richard  Brazis  to 
be  added  to  this  subcommittee. 

Water  Treatment  Protection  Sub¬ 
committee  -  no  planned  meeting  or 
changes.  As  discussed  in  August, 
Brazis  will  assume  chairmanship  of 
this  subcommittee  sometime  in  early 
summer.  Construction  of  Buildings 
and  Coordination  of  Milking  System 
Installation  Recommendation  Sub¬ 
committee  -  no  planned  meetings;  no 
membership  changes. 

Antibiotics,  Pesticides  and  Other 
Adulterants  Subcommittee  -  Commit¬ 
tee  chairperson  Gerald  Hine  indicated 
that  they  would  be  having  a  meeting. 


and  Harry  M.  Kaufman  of  Alcide 
Corp.,  No.  1  Willard  Rd.,  Norwalk, 
CT  06851,  telephone:  203-847-2555, 
was  added  to  this  subcommittee. 

Cleaning  and  Sanitizing  of  Farm 
Milk  Equipment  Subcommittee  - 
John  Scheffel  announced  that  his 

subcommittee  would  be  meeting  and 
Tim  Stutzman,  2433  Christmas  Run, 
Wooster,  OH  44691,  telephone:  216- 
345-6694,  was  added  to  this  sub- 

scommittee. 

Plastics  Subcommittee  -  No  meet¬ 
ing  planned.  Waste  Management 

Subcommittee  -  Lowell  Allen  was 
present  and  said  that  he  would  be 
available  to  meet  with  committee 
members. 

Farm  Sanitation  Chemical  Advis¬ 
ory  Subcommittee  -  Ted  Hickerson 
said  that  he  would  be  meeting. 

Richard  Brazis  asked  to  be  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  also. 

At  this  point,  Stephen  Gray  then 
directed  that  those  subcommittees 
planning  to  hold  meetings  should  go 
ahead  and  break  off  into  small 
groups  in  the  meeting  room  for  ap¬ 
proximately  45  minutes.  At  approxi¬ 
mately  8:25  PM  the  groups  came 
back  together. 

The  Antibiotics,  Pesticides,  and 
Other  Adulterants  Subcommittee 
chairperson,  Gerald  Hine,  reported 
that  they  are  beginning  preliminary 
work  on  guidelines  for  farmers  to  use 
when  applying  pesticides.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  material  should  be  ready  for 
discussion  in  a  more  complete  form 
by  the  summer  meeting. 

The  Cleaning  and  Sanitizing  of 
Farm  Milk  Equipment  Subcommittee 
chairperson,  John  Scheffel,  stated 
that  they  were  working  on  color  cod¬ 
ing  symbol  or  pictogram  identifica¬ 
tions  for  chemicals  and  had  asked  in¬ 
dustry  to  give  input.  He  said  that 
they  considered  this  to  be  their 
number  one  priority,  that  their 
number  two  priority  would  be  to  re¬ 
view  and  expand  a  Northeast  Dairy 
Practices  Guideline  on  cleaners  and 
sanitizers. 

The  Waste  Management  Subcom¬ 
mittee  chairperson,  Lowell  Allen, 
said  that  they  had  brought  into  their 
group  some  people  from  outside  and 
had  a  discussion  on  the  feeding  of 
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animal  and  food  processing  waste 
and  the  existing  regulations  that 
covered  those  things  and  decided  that 
no  further  input  in  these  areas  was 
needed. 

The  Farm  Sanitation  Chemical  Ad¬ 
visory  Subcommittee  chairperson, 
Ted  Hickerson,  stated  that  they  had 
been  working  on  a  problem  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Interstate  Milk  Shipments  and  that 
they  had  now  agreed  on  wording  for 
a  proposed  solution  to  change  Item 
16R  #10  in  the  PMO.  The  wording 
that  they  will  use  for  the  proposed 
solution  is  as  follows:  “Cleaners  used 
on  dairy  farms  shall  be  purchased  m 
original  containers  from  the  manufac- 
ttuer  or  distributor  which  properly 
identifies  the  content  and,  if  transfer¬ 
red  from  the  manufacturer’s  con¬ 
tainer,  that  transfer  only  occur  into 
an  originally  dedicated  end  use  con¬ 
tainer  which  is  specifically  desig¬ 
nated  and  maintained  according  to 
the  manufacturer’s  specifications  for 
that  product. 

“The  label  on  the  dedicated  end 
use  container  shall  include  the  prod¬ 
uct  name,  chemical  description,  use 
directions,  precautionary  and  warning 
statements,  first  aid  instructions,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  distributor.” 

Stephen  Gray  asked  if  there  were 
other  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  Farm  Methods  Subcommittee 
members  present.  Hearing  none,  he 
dismissed  the  meeting  at  approxi¬ 
mately  8:35  PM. 

It  was  also  noted  that  Maynard 
would  be  resigning  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Farm  Methods  Committe  after 
serving  four  years  in  that  capacity. 
Steven  Sims  will  be  the  new  chair¬ 
person. 

Respectively  submitted 
Maynard  David, 

Chairperson 

Foundation  Fund 
Committee 

The  Committee  continues  to  pur¬ 
sue  appropriate  activities  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  Foundation  monies. 

I.  New  Proposal  for  consideration  by 
the  Executive  Board. 

Subject:  Video  taping  of  selected 


presentations  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Objective:  To  increase  the  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  of  the  membership  in 
the  areas  of  milk,  food  and  environ¬ 
mental  sanitation.  Most  of  the  topics 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  are 
on  the  “cutting  edge”  of  technology 
and  making  this  information  available 
through  video  cassettes  would  be  a 
valuable  service  to  our  members. 

Through  this  mechanism  we  may 
encourage  members  to  attend  the  An¬ 
nual  Meetings  so  they  would  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  many  excellent  presentations 
throughout  the  meeting  and  have 
contact  with  the  speakers. 

Additionally,  this  would  be  one 
avenue  for  adding  new  materials  to 
our  Lending  Library. 

Criteria: 

1.  Initial  activity  would  be  limited  to 
taping  four  (4)  presentations  annu¬ 
ally.  At  least  one  (1)  cassette  should 
be  made  in  each  of  the  following 
areas  -  milk,  food  and  environmental 
sanitation. 

2.  A  time  frame  restriction  should 
apply  in  reference  to  taping  hours.  If 
possible  lecture  (presentation)  selec¬ 
tions  should  be  made  on  the  same 
day  to  reduce  costs. 

3.  May  need  clearance  from  the  hotel 
to  set-up  and  use  video  equipment. 

4.  Need  permission  from  the  speak¬ 
ers  to  tape  presentations.  A  signed 
release  may  be  needed. 

5.  Question  and  answer  period 
should  not  be  taped  to  reduce  or  pre¬ 
clude  the  need  for  seeking  releases 
from  participating  individuals. 

6.  1/2  inch  VHS  tapes  should  be 
used  for  distribution. 

7.  Video  tapes  (raw  footage)  will 
have  to  be  edited. 

8.  Four  (4)  copies  should  be  made  of 
each  finalized  cassette. 

9.  Maximum  cost  for  the  project 
should  not  exceed  $2,500  per  year. 

10.  Cassettees  would  be  available 
through  the  Lending  Library. 

11.  Recommend  that  this  project,  if 
approved,  be  evaluated  after  two 
years  of  operation  for  content  and 
utilization  out  of  the  Lending  Li¬ 
brary. 

II.  We  recommend  to  the  Board  that 
the  Ivan  Parkin  Lectureship  be  in 


the  program  and  a  statement  made: 
Supported  by  the  Foundation  Fund. 

III.  We  recommend  to  the  Board  that 
the  Developing  Scientist  Awards, 
presented  at  the  Awards  Banquet  be 

and  a  statement  made:  Supported 
by  the  Foundation  Fund. 

IV.  A  proposal  is  being  considered 
by  the  Foundation  Fund  Committee, 
in  reference  to  supporting  the  develp- 
ment  of  a  training  aid(s),  to  increase 
the  technical  knowledge  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  concerning  recently  emerged 
pathogens  such  as  Campylobacter, 
Listeria,  Yersenia,  etc. 

Respectively  submitted, 

Harry  Haverland, 

Chairperson 


Jerome  Kozak,  FDA,  Washington,  D.C. 


Earl  Wright,  previous  lAMFES  Executive 
Manager  and  Sally  Wright,  Arkansas. 
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A  Good  Time  Was  Had  By  All  .  .  . 


to  right  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Hermsen,  IL,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirmon 
Smith,  TX,  and  Ted  Hickerson,  TX. 


Delicious  food,  great  fun  and  festivities  during  the  Monday  Night  Mexican  Fiesta. 
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lAMFES  Awards  Presented  .  .  . 


Honorary  Life 
Membership 
to 

Dr.  Elmer  Marth 
and 

Dr.  James  Jezeski 


Dr.  Elmer  Marth  and  Dr.  James 
Jezeski,  were  both  presented  with  a 
1987  Honorary  Life  Membership 
Plaque  and  each  will  receive  life 
membership  with  lAMFES,  including 
the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  and 
Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation. 

Dr.  Marth  has  been  a  member  of 
lAMFES  for  approximately  thirty- 
three  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  his 
twentieth  year  as  Editor  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  Journal  of  Food  Protec¬ 
tion.  Under  Dr.  Marth’s  guidance,  the 
Journal  has  become  the  most  prestigi¬ 
ous  gazette  for  publication  of  scien¬ 
tific  data  regarding  food  protection. 

Dissertations  of  Dr.  Marth’s  ac¬ 
complishments  credentially  have  been 
recited  many  times.  Dr.  Marth  has 
authored  or  co-authored  more  than 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  scien¬ 
tific  publications.  He  is  the  holder  of 
numerous  patents  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Research  conducted  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Marth  is  scholarly;  it 
has  brought  International  accolades  of 
recognition  to  his  profession,  to  the 
university  were  he  is  in  residence  and 
to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Jezeski  has  been  a  member  of 
the  lAMFES  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  is  retired  faculty  of  approximately 
thirty-six  years.  Since  1985  he  has 
been  a  food  industries  consultant.  His 
duties  are  the  concerns  with  micro¬ 
biology  of  foods,  relating  to  safety 
and  quality,  including  sanitation  and 
quality  assurance. 

Membership  in  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  include:  lAMFES,  Min¬ 
nesota  Sanitarians  Assoc.,  Florida 
Assoc,  of  Milk,  Food  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Sanitarians,  American  Society 


for  Microbiology,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologist,  National  Environmen¬ 
tal  Health  Assoc,  and  National  Mas¬ 
titis  Council. 

Dr.  Jezeski  has  received  many 
honors,  awards  and  commendations. 
He  has  also  authored  or  co-authored 
numerous  publications  which  makes 
Dr.  Jezeski  an  outstanding  recipient 
for  one  of  this  year’s  Honorary  Life 
Membership  awards. 


David  K.  Bandler 
Recipient  of  the 
1987  Educator  Award 


The  recipient  of  the  1987  lAMFES 
Educator  Award  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  into  a  dairy  processing 
family.  Although  educated  in  the 
public  school  system,  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mral  living  at  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  summer  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  experience  lead  to  a  deepening 
interest  in  agriculture  and  the 
noteworthy  career  that  was  to  follow. 


Upon  graduation  from  Cornell  in 
1955,  he  was  commissioned  a  2nd 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army 
serving  first  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corp  and  then  in  the  Corp  of  En¬ 
gineers.  After  13  years  of  active  and 
reserve  duty,  he  left  the  service  in 
1968  at  the  rank  of  Captain. 

His  first  position  was  as  Director 
of  Research  for  the  New  York  State 
joint  legislative  committee  on  foods. 
In  1965,  he  joined  the  Food  Science 
Department  at  Cornell  University  as 
an  Extension  Specialist  in  Dairy  Sci¬ 
ence.  He  rose  through  the  profes¬ 
sional  ranks  and  is  now  Professor  of 
Food  Science  in  the  Department. 

Our  recipient  excels  in  all  three 
areas  of  responsibility  at  Cornell  — 
Teaching,  Research  and  Extension. 
Teaching 

Our  distinguished  educator  teaches 
courses  in  milk  quality,  extension 
methods  in  food  science  and  is  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  providing  technical 
information  on  milk  flavor  and  quality 
and  milk  hygiene  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Animal  Science 
courses.  He  is  an  outstanding  teacher 
who  communicates  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  understandable,  practi- 
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Sid  Barnard,  Awards  Chairperson,  presents  the  Educator  Award  sponsored  by  the  Milking 
Machine  Mfg.  Council  to  David  Bandler,  Cornell. 


cal,  and  very  informative  manner. 
His  course  evaluations  are  consis¬ 
tently  excellent  and  indicate  that  stu¬ 
dents  appreciate  his  teaching  style 
and  the  material  that  is  presented. 
Research 

The  Educator  Award  recipient  has 
an  applied  research  program  to  assist 
food  industry  and  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  in  solving  dairy  quality  prob¬ 
lems.  His  current  research  interests 
include: 

1)  Relationships  of  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  and  type  of  bacteria  to  keeping 
quality  of  fluid  dairy  products. 

2)  Effects  of  mechanical  handling  of 
raw  milk  on  developed  off-flavors. 

3)  Correlation  of  off-flavors  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  by  school  age  chil¬ 
dren. 

4)  Methods  for  early  detection  of 
spoilage  organisms  in  milk  products. 

5)  Shelf-life  studies  to  determine  the 
sell-by  date  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Extension 

Our  distinguished  educator  has  pro¬ 
vided  strong  leadership  in  dairy  ex¬ 
tension  for  the  Food  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cornell  University  and  New 
York  State  since  1965.  As  Depart¬ 
ment  Extension  Leader  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  programs,  work¬ 
shops  and  short  courses  in  the  areas 
of  Milk  Quality  Assurance  and 
Flavor  Control,  Dairy  Products  Pro¬ 
cessing  Technology,  Nutrition  Label¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Products,  Standards  and 
Regulations  for  the  Dairy  Industry, 
and  Consumer  Information  and  Home 
Processing  of  Dairy  Products.  His 
expertise,  enthusiasm,  boundless  en¬ 
ergy,  and  friendly  cooperative  spirit 
are  well  known  at  Cornell  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

His  many  accomplishments  and 
achievements  in  extension  are  due  to 
his  knowledge  of  dairy  science  and 
his  outstanding  leadership  and  com¬ 
munication  skills. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  at 
Cornell,  our  recipient  finds  time  to 
be  actively  involved  in  numerous 
professional  societies  including: 

American  Dairy  Science  Associa¬ 
tion 

International  Association  of  Milk, 
Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians 


Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
New  York  State  Association  of 
Milk  and  Food  Sanitarians 
Northeast  Dairy  Practices  Council. 


Sanitarian’s  Award 
Presented  to 
Mr.  Erwin  P.  Gadd 


The  1987  Sanitarian’s  Award,  with 
a  plaque  and  check  for  $1,000  was 
presented  to  Erwin  P.  Gadd. 

As  with  many  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational,  Erwin  finds  his  roots  in 
the  dairy  industry  with  his  beginning 
as  a  farm  boy  from  LaClede  County, 
Missouri.  Upon  graduation  from 
Lebanon,  Mo.  High  School,  Erwin 
entered  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  graduated  in  1950  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Dairy 
Production  and  Manufacturing. 

In  1952,  he  began  his  career  in 
Public  Health  as  a  County  Sanitarian. 
His  success  in  establishing  com¬ 
prehensive  environmental  health  pro¬ 
grams  did  not  go  unnoticed.  In  1955, 
the  State  of  Missouri  approached 
Erwin,  and  he  accepted  the  position 

as  assistant  Chief  of  the  Milk  Sanita¬ 
tion  Section  in  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
munity  Sanitation  of  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Health.  It  was  not  long  until 


Erwin  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Milk  Sanitation  Sec¬ 
tion. 

In  1964,  Erwin  received  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Sanitary  Science  from 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
present  position  as  Director  of  the 
entire  Bureau  of  Community  Sanita¬ 
tion. 

Erwin  has  served  in  the  Missouri 
Association  of  Milk,  Food  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Sanitarians  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions:  Secretary,  1965  to 
1982;  Vice  president,  1982-1983; 
President,  1983-1984.  During  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Erwin  served  the  lAMFES  as 
a  member  of  the  affiliate  council.  At 
this  time  he  also  served  on  various 
committees  of  the  International  in¬ 
cluding  the  nominations  committee. 
In  1983,  Erwin  was  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Sanitarians  and  was  elected 
President  in  1984.  He  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  Council  III  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Interstate  Milk 
Shipment  for  the  period  of  1977- 
1981.  During  that  same  period  of 
time,  Erwin  was  also  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  organization.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Erwin  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  Missouri  Consumer  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  has  served  on  the  Missouri 
State  Milk  Board  continuously  since 
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its  establishment  by  State  Law  in 
1973. 

Taken  together,  Erwin’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  experience,  his 
dedication  to  the  betterment  of  man’s 
environment,  his  outstanding  record 
of  accomplishments  to  that  end,  and 
his  active  support  and  contributions 
to  the  International  Association  of 
Milk,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitarians  and  other  professional  as¬ 
sociations  make  Erwin  an  outstanding 
and  well-deserving  recipient  for  this 
year’s  Sanitarian’s  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Award. 


Erwin  Gadd  •  recipient  cf  dte  Sanitarians 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  Klenzade  Division  of 
Economics  Laboratory,  Diversey-Wyandotte 
and  the  H.  B.  Fuller  Co. 


Dr.  J.H.  Silliker 
Receives  the 
Harold  Barnum 
Industry  Award 


Dr.  John  H.  Silliker  received  the 
1987  Harold  Barnum  Award  Plaque 
and  a  check  for  $500  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Industry  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Milk,  Food  and 
Environmental  Sanitarians. 

Dr.  Silliker  attended  the  University 


of  Southern  California  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  B.A.  degree  in  Bacteriol¬ 
ogy  in  1947,  the  M.S.  degree  in 
Bacteriology  in  1948  and  the  Ph.D. 
degree  also  in  Bacteriology  in  1950. 
He  then  spent  a  year  as  a  U.S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  Research  Fellow  at 
the  Hopkins  Marine  Station  attached 
to  Stanford  University. 

After  several  years  of  University 
work.  Dr.  Silliker  travelled  to  the 
Midwest  and  in  1953  joined  the  re¬ 
search  laboratories  of  Swift  and 
Company.  It  was  here  that  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  love  affair  with  Sal¬ 
monella,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

After  leaving  Swift  and  Company, 
he  spent  five  years  doing  research  on 
the  epidemiology  of  enteropathogenic 
Eschericha  coll  and  on  the  effect  of 
clinical  specimens  on  isolation  of  sal- 
monellae.  The  project  on  E.  coll  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  School.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Silliker  was  preparing  the 
groundwork  necessary  to  establish,  in 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  a  testing 
laboratory  and  consulting  service  to 
work  with  the  food  industry. 

Dr.  Silliker  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  professional  organi¬ 
zations  including  the  lAMFES,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
and  the  American  Society  for  Micro¬ 
biology.  Futhermore,  for  many  years 
ne  has  been  involved  in  deliberations 
of  the  International  Commission  on 
Microbiological  Specifications  for 
Foods  and  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation.  He  served  on  the  technical 
committee  responsible  for  preparing 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
“Compendium  of  Methods  for  the 
Microbiological  Examination  of 
Foods”  and  on  the  committee  that 
prepared,  “An  Evaluation  of  The 
Role  of  Microbiological  Criteria  for 
Foods  and  Food  Ingredients.”  He  has 
authored  or  co-authored  approxi¬ 
mately  100  scientific  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  research  and  review  papers 
and  chapters  in  books.  He  also  holds 
10  U.S.  and  5  Canadian  patents. 

Dr.  Silliker  donated  the  $500  award 
to  the  lAMFES  Developing  Scientist 
Program.  Thank-you,  Dr.  Silliker! 


Developing  Scientist 
Awards 

In  1985  the  Executive  Board  of 
lAMFES  institute  the  Develop¬ 
ing  Scientist  awards  program  for 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  by  students.  The  program  was  in¬ 
itiated  in  1986  in  Minneapolis.  This 
year  five  students  were  honored  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Anaheim  for 
the  papers  they  presented.  The  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  awards  they  received 
were  as  follows:  1st  Place,  R.K.  Lin- 
denthal.  University  of  Minnesota, 
$500  award;  2nd  Place,  Elliott  T. 
Ryser,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  $200  award;  3rd  Place, 
Ms.  Kathleen  M.  Knutson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  $100 
award;  4th  Place,  A. A.  Airoldi,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  $50  award;  and 
5th  Place,  Ms.  Michelle  M.  Schaack, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
$50  award. 

Eligible  graduate  students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  the  competition 
and  present  papers  at  the  1988  annual 
meeting  in  Tampa.  The  competition 
is  open  to  graduate  students  enrolled 
in  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  programs  at  accre¬ 
dited  universities  or  colleges.  The 
paper  must  be  presented  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  must  represent  the  student’s 
own  original  research.  Five  (5) 
awards  will  again  be  given  (see 
p.  563  for  details). 


Dr.  Silliker,  John  Meyers,  NASCO  sponsors  of 
the  Harold  Barnum  Industry  Award  and  Sid 
Barnard. 
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Certificate  of 
Merit 


Certificate  of  Merit  Award  winners 
this  year  included:  Austin  Olinger, 
Upland,  CA,  Ron  Schmidt,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  FL  and  Keith  Johnson,  Stan¬ 
ton,  ND. 


Developing  Scientist  Award  winners  presented  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Bullerman. 


Shogren  Award 


The  Shogren  Award  of  $100  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Milk  and  Food  Sanita¬ 
rians  for  their  work  within  their  own 
affiliate  as  well  as  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association. 


Dr.  Elmer  Marth,  WI,  was  honored  for  20 
years  of  devotion  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Food  Protection.  Dr.  Lloyd  Bullerman,  NE, 
assumes  the  editorial  responsibilities  of  the 
Journal  in  January  of  1988. 


Ron  Schmidt,  Local  Arrangement  Chairperson 
for  the  75th  lAMFES  Annual  Meeting,  July 


Austin  Olinger,  CA  received  Certificate  of 


3l-Aueust  4.  1988,  Hyatt  Regency  Westshore, 


Merit  Award. 


Tampa,  FL.  SEE  YOU  THERE! 
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1987  Table  Top  Exhibitors 


Thank  you  to  all  the  Table  Top  Exhibitors  who  enhanced  the  educational  aspect  of  the  lAMFES  Conference  by 
displaying  your  products  and  services  during  the  Table  Top  Exhibit  Hours. 


#1  Analytical  Technologies,  Inc.  -  Westfield,  NY 
#2  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Association  -  Chicago,  IL 
#3  Foss  Food  Technology  Corporation  -  Eden  Prairie,  MN 
#4  Capitol  Vial,  Inc.  -  Fonda,  NY 
#5  Gist-Brocades  -  Charlotte,  NC 
#6  Norton  Company  Performance  Plastics  -  Akron,  OH 
#7  Tekmar  Co.  -  Cincinnati,  OH 
#8  Penicillin  Assays  Inc.  -  Malden,  MA 
#9  SmithKline  Animal  Health  Products  -  West  Chester,  PA 
#10  HurriCorp/Alco  -  Norman,  OK 
#11  Difco  Laboratories,  Inc.  -  Detroit,  MI 
#12  Walker  Stainless  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.  -  New  Lisbon,  WI 
#13  Bactomatic,  Inc.,  -  Princeton,  NJ 
#14  Angenics  -  Cambridge,  MA 
#15  3M  -  St.  Paul,  MN 

#16  BBL  Microbiology  Systems  -  Cockeysville,  MD 
#17  Reitman  Manufacturing  Co.  -  Oakland,  CA 
#18  Educational  Testing  Service  -  Longhome  PA 
#19  Michelson  Laboratories,  Inc.  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 
#20  Aquafine  Corporation  -  Valencia,  CA 
#21  MCLAS  Technologies  -  San  Antonio,  TX 
#22  Klenzade,  Division  of  Ecolab  Inc.  -  St.  Paul,  MN 
#23  Bio-Control  Systems  Inc.  -  Kent,  WA 
#24  Intersystems  Inc.  -  Omaha,  NE 
#25  Minnesota  Valley  Testing  Labs  -  New  Ulm,  MN 
#26  GENE  TRAK'  Systems  -  Framingham,  MA 

#27  Olympus  Corporation  -  Industrial  Fiberoptics  Division  -  Lake  Success,  NY 

#28  Environmental  Test  Systems,  Inc.  -  Elkhart,  IN 

#29  Chem  Bio  Consultants  and  Laboratories  -  Chicago,  IL 

#30  Chemland  Inc.  -  Turlock,  CA 

#31  NASCO  West  Inc.  -  Modesto,  CA 

#32  Morgan  -  Gallacher,  Inc.  -  Cudahy,  CA 

#33  Charles  Felix  Associates  -  Leesburg,  VA 

#34  Dairy  &  Food  Labs  -  Modesto,  CA 

#35  Trap-Ease  America  -  Costa  Mesa,  CA 

#36  Gibco  Laboratories  -  Lawrence,  MA 

#37  Dr.  R.  H.  Ellinger  &  Associates,  Ltd.  -  Nonhbrook,  IL 

#38  Thermaco,  Inc.  -  Asheboro,  NC 

#39  Sparta  Brush  Company,  Inc.  -  Sparta,  WI 

#40  Western  Exterminator  Company  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 

#41  Medallion  Labs.  -  Minneapolis,  MN 

#42  B  &  G  Equipment  Company  -  Plumsteadville,  PA 

#43  Oregon  Digital  Systems,  Inc.  -  Corvallis,  OR 

#44  Stainless  Fabrication,  Inc.  -  Springfield,  MO 

#45  Spectronix,  Ltd.  -  Castro  Valley,  CA 

#46  Swagclok  Company  -  Solon,  OH 

#47  Organon  Teknika  -  Durham,  NC 
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Arizona 

Mary  Knoll  Bloss 

Pay  Evans 

Godfather’s  Pizza 

Orange  County  Hlth 

Larry  Garten 

Irvine 

Placentia 

Indian  Hlth  Service 

Phoenix 

Andy  Brand 

Tony  L.  Freeman 

CA  Milk  Prod.  Assoc. 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 

Robert  L.  Gromko 

Artesia 

Corona 

Shamrock  Foods  Co. 

Phoenix 

Jorge  Briozzo 

Norm  Gramley 

Todd’s  Enterprises 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 

Michael  Rathsam 

Irvine 

Orange 

U.S.  Public  Hlth  Service 

Kearns  Canyon 

Margaret  Burton 

William  C.  Green 

Foster  Farms 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 

Turlock 

Sacramento 

Arkansas 

Christine  Gardner 

Cathy  Harvey 

Mark  Toland 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 

Monterey  Mushrooms,  Inc. 

Tyson  Foods,  Inc. 

Covina 

Watsonville 

Russellville 

Grover  N.  Christensen 

Ross  Harvey 

James  H.  Whitmore 

Grover  Scientific,  Inc. 

Knudsen-Kraft 

Tyson  Foods,  Inc. 

Saratoga 

Los  Angeles 

Springdale 

Charlie  Clay 

Paul  E.  Holland 

Darrel  Williams 

Schlueter  Co. 

Carlin  Foods  Corp. 

AMPI 

Fresno 

Gardena 

Little  Rock 

Douglas  Collins 

Fran  Kaiser 

Dairy  and  Food  Labs.,  Inc. 

Carnation  Co. 

California 

Modesto 

Los  Angeles 

Cordelia  1.  Afoejy 

Betty  Cordero 

Joel  Kolling 

Fernando’s  Mexican  Foods 

Alta  Dena  Dairy 

Riverside  County  Hlth 

Fontana 

Industry 

Riverside 

Burden  D.  AIfke 

Marylynn  Datoc-Bryce 

Winifred  Kovac 

Carnation  Co. 

U.S.  FDA 

Vons  Grocery  Co. 

Granada  Hills 

Monterey  Park 

El  Monte 

Kenneth  L.  Andersen 

Robert  Davis 

Barbara  Larson 

CA  State  Univ. 

L.A.  County  Hlth  Dept. 

Dairyman’s  Creamery 

Los  Angeles 

Visalia 

Tulare 

R.  H.  Bennett 

Melissa  DeHart 

Helen  C.  Lee 

Univ.  of  CA 

Gregg  Foods 

CA  State  Univ. 

Santa  Rosa 

Garden  Grove 

Long  Beach 

Larry  Bentley 

Marianne  Doolittle 

Dwayne  A.  Lehman 

Alta  Dena  Dairy 

Lawry’s  Foods 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

Anaheim 

Los  Angeles 

Ontario 

Jennifer  L.  Bernstein 

Angel  Enriquez 

Brent  Maddox 

Orange  County  Hlth  Dept. 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

Atlantis  Dairy  Products 

Norco 

Ontario 

Los  Angeles 
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Laura  Ann  Maphet 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 
Los  Angeles 

Eloisa  Martinez 

Calreco 

Van  Nuys 

Marcia  McGlochlin 

CA  Coop  Creamery 
Petaluma 

Christophe  Megevand 
Atlantis  Dairy  Products 
Los  Angeles 

John  Moreszes 
Dolly  Madison  Cake 
Los  Angeles 

JoAnn  Niederman 
Riverside  County  Hlth 
Riverside 

C.R.  “Pete”  O’Bryan 
Foster  Farms 
Turlock 

Nancy  Olsen 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 

Alameda 

Martin  O’Saunovan 
Golden  Cheese  Co. 
Corona 

Maria  de  Jesus  Padilla 

Cotija  Cheese  Co. 
Industry 

Tony  Perry,  Jr. 

LA  County  Hlth  Dept. 
Tulare 

George  Pfiffner 
San  Bernardino  County 
Apple  Valley 

Janies  L.  Prouty 

Provista,  Inc. 

Laguna  Hills 

Rod  Pundamiera 

Gregg  Foods 
Garden  Grove 

Casimir  E.  Rasilewicz 
Calreco,  Inc., 

Van  Nuys 


Richard  L.  Reed 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 
Los  Angeles 

Jenny  Riede 

Todd’s  Enterprises 
Irvine 

Blanca  Rodriquez 

Cotija  Cheese  Co. 

Industry 

Douglas  R.  Roper 

Carnation  Co. 

Sierra  Madre 

Bart  T.  Sepulveda 

Dole  Packaged  Foods 
San  Jose 

William  G.  Shepherd 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 
Fresno 

Bill  Sitton 

Mulligan  Sales,  Inc. 
Industry 

Patton  L.  Smith 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 
Sacramento 

Ralph  B.  Smith 

CA  Dept.  Food  &  Agric. 
Tulare 

Rebecca  Smith 
Overhill  Farms 
Inglewood 

Richard  F.  Stier 

Dole  Packaged  Foods  Co. 
Emeryville 

Richard  Stueve 
Alta  Dena  Dairy 
Sierra  Madre 

Ronald  S.  Turnbow 

Rodeo  Industries 
Industry 

Nancy  Van  Coillie 

Pillsbury 

WatsonvilleP 

Ming  Chang  Wu 

Los  Angeles 


Colorado 

John  N.  Haberkom 

Sinton  Food  Co. 
Colorado  Springs 

D.C. 

Catherine  Adams 

USDA 

Washington 


Florida 

Sam  Boulos 

Gold  Bond  Ice  Cream  of  FL 
Ocala 

Malcolm  J.  Bowry 

Pentagon  Plastics,  Inc. 

West  Palm  Beach 

William  Cooien 

Dept.  Agric.  and  Consumer  Svcs. 
Miami 

Richard  B.  Ellis 

Trans-Market  Sales  &  Equip,  Inc. 
Tampa 

Kevin  Quinn 

Publix  Suj)er  Markets,  Inc. 

Lakeland 


Georgia 

Kenneth  M.  Green 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

Atlanta 

Leo  Ross 

STORK  Food  Machinery,  Inc. 
Gainesville 


Idaho 

Darrell  Brock 

H  &  W  Bureau  of  Labs 
Boise 

Bruce  M.  Etchison 

USPHS 

Lapwai 
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Kansas 


Massachusetts 


New  Jersey 


Dave  Rasmussen 

Tony’s  Pizza  Service 
Salina 

Kentucky 

Kay  Sadler 

Kroger  Co. 

Highland  Hgts. 

Don  Udy 
SWECO,  Inc. 

Florence 

Illinois 

Roger  Allman 

Humko  F*roducts 
Champaign 

James  E.  Barr 
Morton  Salt  Co., 

Chicago 

Janet  Bones 
Kraft,  Inc. 

Arlington  Hgts. 

D.  Fidler 

Abbott  Labs 
North  Chicago 

Steve  Loehndorf 

Orval  Kent  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

Wheeling 

SybU  Lowry 
L.S.  Heath  &  Sons 
Robinson 

Robert  M.  Pekelnicky 
Leaf,  Inc. 

Chicago 

Dave  Reynolds 
IL  Dept  of  Agric. 

Centralia 

Catherine  Templeton 

Nutra  Sweet 
Niles 

Iowa 

Don  Squires 

Wapsie  Valley  Creamery,  Inc. 
Independence 


Michele  Pitoniak 

Tufts  Univ.  Safety  Dept. 
Medford 

John  Rosenau 

Univ.  of  MA 
Amherst 

Susan  Valley 
Agri-Mark,  Inc. 

W.  Springfield 

Michigan 

Dave  Bechtel 

Chef  Pierre 
Traverse  City 

Mary  Ann  Barron 

MI  Dept,  of  Agric. 

Escanaba 

Dale  L.  Johnson 

Vem  Dale  Products,  Inc. 
Detroit 

Debra  L.  VandeBunte 
Ottawa  County  Hlth  Dept. 
Holland 

Minnesota 

Barbara  Bentson 

Pillsbury  Co. 

Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Jean  Ann  Fuchs 

Compton  Foods  Assoc. 
Kansas  City 

John  Stark 

Mid  America  Dairymen,  Inc. 
Springfield 

Nebraska 

Audrey  Hay 
Univ.  of  NE 
Lincoln 

Richard  L.  Puls 
M.G.  Waldbaum  Co. 
Wakefield 


James  F.  Cerven 
Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

Parsippany 

Dorothy  I.  Hollis 
Haarmann  &  Reimer  Corp. 
Branchburg 

Phyllis  Jenkins 

Best  Foods  Research  &  Engineering 
Ctr. 

Union 

Joseph  Zindulis 
Bactomatic,  Inc. 

Princeton 

New  Mexico 

Jeff  M.  Sheyka 

City  of  Albequerque 
Albequerque 

New  York 

Tia  Marie  Gutenmann 
Taco  Bell  Corp. 

Brooktondale 

A1  Leslie 

A.G.  Chemicals,  Inc. 

New  York 

Joseph  V.  Puleo 

U.S.  Food  &  Drug  Admin. 

Brooklyn 

Gaylord  B.  Smith 

Mohawk  Assoc. 

Schenectady 

Mario  Villarreal 
Cornell  Univ. 

Ithaca 

Herbert  D.  Woolf 

Crowley  Foods,  Inc. 

Binghamton 

North  Carolina 

Thomas  L.  Johnson 
M.G.  Newell  Co.,  Inc. 

Greensboro 
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North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Joden  Figgner 

Melvin  Fischer 

T.G.  Angstadt 

Meadowgold 

City  of  Bismarck 

Meadowbrook  Dairy 

Salt  Lake  City 

Bismarck 

Erie 

Don  M.  Breiner 

Vermont 

Atlantic  Dairy  Coop 

James  H.  Scott 

Ohio 

Southampton 

Cabot  Farmer’s  Coop 
Creamery 

Robert  F.  Doyle,  Jr. 

John  Hunter,  Jr. 

Cabot 

Ponderosa,  Inc. 

Ready  Foods,  Inc. 

Virginia 

Dayton 

Philadelphia 

Douglas  Henry 

Paul  Nichols 

David  E.  Meekings 

Warren  Rupp-HoudailF.;, 

T...  V.F.  Weaver,  Inc. 

iilC. 

Eskimo  Pie  Corp. 

Mansfield 

New  Holland 

Richmond 

Allen  J.  Morsey 

Mary  Lou  Opper 

Washington 

Big  Drum/ALCO 

Dietrich’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

Annette  McDowell 
Snohomish  HIth.  Dist. 

Columbus 

Middlebury  Ctr. 

James  T.  Peeler 

Clifford  Wengert 

Everett 

U.S.  Pub.  HIth.  Service 
Montgomery 

Wengert’s  DairyLebanon 

Joseph  S.  Witcofsky 

Wisconsin 

Kraft  Foods  Dairy  Group 

Albert  Deppeler 

Oregon 

Phialdelphia 

Chalet  Cheese  Coop 
Monroe 

Texas 

Farshid  Eftekhari 

Merrily  Ash 

Merkt  Cheese  Co.,  Inc 

Portland  Public  Schools 

Don  Eipp 

Bristol 

Portland 

Southland 

Dallas 

David  M.  Jelle 

James  O.  Clark  11 

Klenzade 

Allen  Fruit  Co.,  Inc. 

David  E.  Hansen 

Prairie  du  Sac 

Newberg 

Sherman 

Janice  L.  Manderle 

Mark  Keller 

Elwood  Hill 

Blue  Moon  Cheese 

Kerry  Concentrates 

Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

Co.,  Inc. 

Salem 

San  Antonio 

Thorp 

Tim  McCann 

Carlos  F.  Madero 

George  H.  Nelson 

Food  Products  Lab 

Quik-to-Fix  Food  Products 

Univ.  of  Wl-Stout 

Portland 

Garland 

Menomonie 

Brian  O’Neil 

Robert  Malone 

Laura  J.  Pearson 

Truitt  Bros.,  Inc. 

BioTech  Inti.,  Inc. 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Salem 

Bellaire 

Madison 

Moohi  Park 

Glenda  Overfelt 

Erlinda  S.A.  Ramos 

Oregon  Dept.  Agric. 

Child,  Inc. 

Pfizer  Co.,  Inc. 

Salem 

Austin 

Greendale 

George  Weber 

Rudy  M.  Wuensche 

Kimberly  L.  Steiner 

Wesman  Foods 

Borden,  Inc. 

Kerry  Foods,  Inc. 

Beaverton 

Waller 

Jackson 

Canada 


G.  Blank 

Univ.  of  Manitoba 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Francine  Comtois 

Biopharm  Laboratory 
Laval,  Quebec 

Jeff  Farber 

Bu.  Microbial  Hazards 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Carole  Fournier 

Le  Groupe  La  Cantiniere,  Inc. 

Lachine,  Quebec 

Connie  Humphrey 

Baxter  Foods,  Ltd. 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick 

Marie  Ouellet 

Les  Aliments  Hygrade 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Steve  Saunders 
Nat’l  Sea  Products,  Ltd. 
Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia 

Dale  A.  Tulloch 

Nat’l  Dairy  Council 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Dennis  B.  Weadon 
Ogilvie  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Quebec 

China 

Vern  Nelson 
Dairy  Farm  Co. 

Hong  Kong 

Ireland 

Charles  Daly 
Univ.  College,  Cork 
Bishopstown,  County  Cork 

Nigeria 

T.G.  Sokari 
R/S  Univ. 

Port  Harcourt,  Rivers 

Puerto  Rico 

Carole  M.  Fahed 

Cabo  Rojo 
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Equipment  /  Supplies 


STERILE  SAMPLE  VIALS 

LEAK  PROOF  ( 

V - -  IMS  APPROVED 

FOOD  GRADE 
MATERIAL  ^ 

50  ML  SIZE 

J  For  Samples  Hinjtd 

- '  Call  or  Write;  cap 

Lincoln  Suppliers 
Box  546 

Owatonna,  MN  55060  I 

(507)  451-7410  - ^  | 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  301 


BENTLEY  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 

Milk  Testing 
Equipment 

New  and  rebuilt  milk  analyzing 
equipment  for  fat,  protein,  lactose 
and  solids  testing.  Installation, 
training,  parts  and  service  avail¬ 
able. 

Call  for  more  information 
(612)  448-7600 
Bentley  Instruments,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  150 
Chaska,  MN  55318 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  330 


—  4,000  cold  wall  tanks 

3  —  4,000  gal.  tanks  with  s.s.  headings 

—  MC75  homogenizer 

—  CB  &  CP  &  York  Heat  Exchan¬ 
gers 

2  —  600  gal.  Kettles  with  agitation 
1  —  500  gal.  Kettle  and  smaller 

—  CB  G60  Filler 

—  Haskon  Fillers:  340,  540,  740 

—  Fittings  up  to  4".  Air  valves, 
valves  &  pumps 

CARMEL  EQUIPMENT 

246  Beacon  Ave. 

Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 
(201)  656-4030 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  309 


tPPPPPPPPPPPHPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPrrppppppppppppppppH^ 

E  1  —  5000  gal.  cold  wall  tank  w 

E  1 -gal.  ^I  s.s.  fillar  and  capper  T 

I  2  —  6000  gal.  milk  storage  tanks  ▼ 

2  ^  600  gai.  processing  vats  w 

2  —  1000  gal.  pressure  wall  vats  ▼ 

1  —  6000  gal.  cold  wall  tank  w 

1  —10,000  gal.  rectangular  cold  wall  tank  w 

1  —  6000  lb.  ammonia  ice  builder  -  like  new  w 

1  —  8000  gai.  storage  tank  w 


I  504  Clay  St..  Waterloo.  lA  50704  | 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  292 


Tired  Of  Brine 
Contamination  Complaints? 

Let  us  overhaul  yttur  ice  cream 
stick  novelty  moulds 
Call  Carl  for  gram  &  vitaline 
mould  overhauling 

Top  Quality  Workmanship 


AMERICAN  MOULD 
SERVICE 

6701  Eilcrson  St.  Clinlon.  Ml)  207.1.5 
(.101)  868-1 27,1  Carl  Hornbcak 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  304 


fSELECT used  machinery^ 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 
M  &  E  will  purchase  your  used  equip¬ 
ment,  either  complete  plants  or  indi¬ 
vidual  items 

We  are  THE  Liquidators 
and 

We  Come  With  CASH 
Call  Don  Rieschel 


MACHtNERY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

PO  BOX  7632-W  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94120 
TOLL  FREE  National  800-227-4544 
Cahlornia  800-792-2975 
Local  &  International  415-467^400 
Telex  340-212  “ 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  300 


Sf.jfn^»ss 

EiTt/ffxrkHtf 

SELECT  ITEMS- IN  STOCK 

S.S.  Storage  tanks  to  10«000  gal. 

S.S.  processing  vats 
Gaulin  Homogenizers 
Sanitary  Centrifugal  pumps 
Sanitary  Rotary  pumps 

HERITAGE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
3200  Vall«yvl«w  Driva 
Cotumbua,  Ohio  43204  (614)2704)187 
Surrounding  Stataa  Wata  1-800-282-7961 
Ohio  Only  1-800-282-2997 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  334 


ttention: 

BREDDO  HIGH  SPEED  BLENDERS 

Available  in  All  Sizes  From: 

25  gallons  through  300  gallons 

CHOOSE  FROM 

Complete  Inventory  Including 
Single  Wall  or  Jacketed  Units 
Contact:  BREDDO  LIKWIFIERS 

18th  &  Kansas 
Kansas  City,  KS  66105 
800-255-4092 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  286 
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Services  /  Products 


Financial 


Flooring 


Employee 

Training 

Materials 


for  Food  Plants 

•  GMP  booklets,  slides  &  videos. 
Tapes  in  English  &  Spanish 

•  Sanitation  booklets  and  slides 


LJB,  INC. 


Associated  with  L  J  Bianco  &  Associates 
Food  Quality  Control  &  Assurance  Consultants 

850  Huckleberry  Lane 
Northbrook.  IL  60062 
312  272  4944 

35  Years  Food  Operation  Eirperiencp 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  297 


CAPITAL  AVAILABLE 


$1,000,000  Min. 

Will  assist  with  financial 
plan,  for  information  call 

Mr.  ADAMS  at  WESTEX 

714/964-2386 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  351 


Grouting  of  Floors 

Epoxy  high  acid  resistant  re- 
grouting  of  quarry  tile  and  brick 
floors.  Also  tile  replacement 
where  required,  with  special  fast 
set  epoxy  —  also  fiberglass  walls 
and  floors  installed. 


M&W  Protective  Coating  Co. 

912  Nunn  Ave.  •  Rice  Lake,  WI  54868 

Ph.(715)234-7894 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  294 


CONTROL  INSTRUMENT  SERVICES.  INC. 

Complete  instrument  services  including  Parts  stocked  for  Taylor,  Anderson, 
repair,  retxjilding,  calibration  and  general  Ametek  and  Partlow.  Distributors  of  An- 
refrofitting  AT  YOUR  PLANT  OR  OURS.  derson.  Graphic  Controls,  and  Bristol 

Babcock. 

Parts  stocked  for  most  leading  lines  of  instruments  for  the  food  and  dairy 
industry.  Orders  shipped  same  day  as  received. 


JOHN  BENEDICT 

CONTROL  INSTRUMENT  SERVICES,  INC. 

3607  Ventura  Drive  •  Lakeland,  FL  33803 


813-644-9838 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  303 


Employment  Opportunities 


AVOC-20 

Introducing  the  all  new  A.V.O.C.-20 
—  Automatically  opens  and  closes 
Capitol  hinged  cap  vial  —  Fits  all 
Multi  Spec  and  Foss-O-Matic  testing 
equipment. 


CAPITOL  VIAL  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  611 
Fonda,  NY  12068 

free  video  tape  available  upon  request,  phone:51 8-853-3377 


ATTENTION:  DAIRY 

PROFESSIONALS 


unhill  of  Southeast  Fort  Worth,  Inc.  has 
over  40  job  openings  in  all  areas  of  the  dairy 
profession  Company  paid  fees,  relocation 
and  interview  expenses  You  may  qualify 
Examples 

CORPORATE  PROJECT  ENGINEER . tSb-MM 

PLANT  CONTROLLERS . $aS47K 

CHIEF  ENQINEERS-ALL  AREAS . $3(M6K 

PRODUCTION  NOVELTIES  I.C . $2S^ 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER  . S30-40K 

VAULT  SHIPPING  SUPERVISORS . $2S^ 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISORS . $25-30K 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS . $30-36K 

DIRECTOR  Q.C.  FLUID  ft  I.C . $36^ 

PROJET  ENGINEERS-B.S.  DEGREE . $30-50K 

PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT . $3(M0K 

MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISORS . S2&-40K 

ICE  CREAM  Q.C.  MANAGER . $30-34K 

SANITATION  SUPERVISORS  . $26^ 

REFRIGERATION  SUPERVISORS  . S2S-40K 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to:  I 


Mr.  Dana  S.  OHvar,  President 


ReRSONNBL  SERVICE  Of 
SOUTHEAST  FT  WORTH.  INC 
P.O.  Box  6397 

Fort  Worth.  Texas  76116-0397 
or  csll817.'923-7264 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  310 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  290 
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Employment  Opportunities  lAMFES  Manuals 


W  CONSIDERING  A 

NEW  POSITION? 
Now  that  you  have  decided  to , 
look  for  a  better  opportunity, 
contact  Whittaker  first! 

QC/QA  Superivisor  .  25-35K 

IC/QC  Manager . 2S-30K 

Sanitarian  .  25-35K 

Technical  Manager  .  45K 

Beverage  Technologlat  PhD . 50-5SK 

Sanitation  Supervisors .  25-29K 

Director  of  QC .  30K 

Lab  Techs . 20-24K 

Regional  Sales  Managers  —  Cleaners 

. 30K  t  C  ♦  B 

Regional  Sales  Managers  —  Stabilisers 

. . 30K  t  C  r  B 

QC/R  and  D  Manager .  30-40K 

Corporate  OC  Director  — 

Multiple  Plants . 48K 

CLIENTS  NATIONWIDE 

Call  or  Writs 
Arnold  WhitUksr 


VMIIH  AKKU  &  .\SS()(  lATKS 

267S  (  uinhtrriaiid  l*l>»)..  Suilr  26t 
Mlaiila.  (.r<iri>ia  tUttV.  I'hiiiir:  4U4  4<4-j77<» 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  291 


lAMFES  MANUALS 

*  Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodborne  Illness  —  New  4th  Edition 

*  Procedures  to  Investigate  Waterborne  Illness 

*  Procedures  to  Investigate  Arthropod-Borne  and  Rodent-Borne  Illness 

These  three  excellent  manuals  are  based  on  epidemiologic  principles  and  in¬ 
vestigative  techniques  that  have  been  found  effective  in  determining  causal  fac¬ 
tors  of  disease  outbreaks. 

Single  copies  are  available  for  $3.50  ea.;  25-99  copies  $3.25  ea.;  and  100 
or  more  copies  are  2.75  ea. 

Call  800-525-5223  or  515-232-6699,  ask  for  Scott. 

International  Association  of  Milk.  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitarians  Inc. 

P  O.  Box  701  -  502  E  Lincoln  Way  -  Ames.  Iowa  50010  -  (515)  232-6699  - 1-600-525-5223  (outside  Iowa) 


CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  359 


3-A  SANITARY  STANDARDS 

The  Complete  Dairy  Sanitary  Standards  Booklet  is  available  from  the 
lAMFES  Office,  P.O.  Box  701,  Ames,  lA  50010.  515-232-6699 
3-A  DAIRY  SANITARY  STANDARDS  $33 
3-A  DAIRY  AND  EGG  SANITARY  STANDARDS  $48 
3-A  EGG  STANDARDS  $28 
5-year  updates  on  the  above  $34 

All  prices  include  postage.  Payment  must  accompany  order.  Master  Card  I 
and  Visa  accepted.  _ I 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  358 


Consulting  Services 


FULL  SERVICE  LAB 

•  analytical  chemistry 

•  microbiology 

•  stability  studies 

•  toxicology 

•  animal  bioassays 

•  nutrition  labeling 

nutrition  international 

725  Cranbury  Road 
East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816 

_ 201-545-1700 _ 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  337 


1  DR. 

R.  H.  ELLINGER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LTD.  | 

Consultants  to  Food  Industry  —  Domestic 

—  International 

Rmaarcti  4  Oavafopmanf 

ReguMofy  Compllsnce 

OutHty  A»$uranee 

•  Consumer  Products 

•  Legal  Assistance  Available 

•  USDA  Approval 

•  Foodservice  Products 

-through  Associate 

•  QA  Audits 

•  New  Formulations 

—expert  food  law 

0  Statistical  QC 

•  Product  Improvement 

attorney 

0  Computerized  QC  Data 

•  CotTsumer  Testing 

•  Labeling  Compliance 

0  Expert  Court  Witness 

•  Experience  in: 

•  Food  Safety  Regulations 

0  Approved  Procedures  for: 

— frozen  foods 

•  Product  RecallsrSeizures 

—HACCP 

—bakery  prockjcts 

•  Adverse  Inspections 

—GMP  plant,  warehouse 

—prepared  mixes 

•  Port-of-entry  Detentions 

— consumer  complaints 

—dairy  products 

•  Regulatory  Negotiations 

— sanitation 

— sauces  &  dressings 

—FDA.  USDA,  US. 

—pest  control 

Customs 

3R46  Dundee  Road 

(312]  272~-6376 

—State.  Local  agencies 

Northbrook.  1  60062 

CIRCLE  READER  SERVICE  NO.  299 
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Business  Exchange  Ad 


Send  your  business  card,  camera-ready  copy,  or  we  will  type-set  It  for  you: 
(Please  Print)  _ _ _ 


Ad  will  run  on  a  3-column  page  (minimum  Ad  Is  1  column  by  2  inches)  in  Dairy  and  Food 
Sanitation 

Rates:  $20  per  column  inch. 

Boxed  or  Display  Ads  only 
Examples  of  Sizes: 


1  Column  2  Columns 


1.  Number  of  insertions  (circle)  1  2  3  6  12 

(run  6x  and  get  the  7th  one  free) 

2.  Months  of  Insertion  (list  month) _ issue 

(Copy  must  be  in  by  1st  of  preceding  month) 

3.  Size  of  Ad _ 

Signature  _ 

Name  _ 

Company  _ 

Street  _ 

City  _  State _ Zip _ 

Phone  Number  _ 


Mail  Copy  to:  _ 

Dairy  and  Food  Sanitation 
Business  Exchange 
P.O.  Box  701 
Ames,  lA  50010 
515/232-6699 
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Abstracts  of  papers  in  the  November  Journal  of  Food  Protec¬ 
tion 

To  receive  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection  in  its  entirety 
each  month  caU  1-800-525-5223,  ext.  A  or  515-232-6699, 
ext.  A  in  Iowa. 


Two^tate  Enrichment  Procedures  for  Isolating  Listeria 
monocytogenes  from  Raw  Milk,  Peter  J.  Slade  and  D.  L.  Col- 
lins-Thompson,  Department  of  Food  Science/Environmental 
Biology,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  NIG 
2W1 


J.  Food  Prot.  50:904-908 


Recovery  of  two  strains  of  Listeria  monocytogenes  (Scott  A 
and  V7)  inoculated  into  raw  milk,  and  of  strains  indigenous 
to  milk  was  investigated.  Isolation  of  the  organisms  from  the 
milk  was  attempted  using  pre-enrichment  broths  [nutrient  broth 
no.  2  (NB2)  and  tiyptose  broth  (TB)]  at  1:5  and  1:10  dilutions 
of  milk.  The  broths  were  incubated  at  4‘’C  for  0,  7,  14,  21, 
and  28  d.  Recoveries  were  compared  by  direct  plating  onto  ac- 
riflavine-nalidixic  acid  agar  (AN),  McBride  Listeria  agar 
(MLA)  and  tiyptose  agar  (TA),  and  after  selective  enrichment 
in  thiocyanate-nalidixic  acid  broth,  with  and  without  acriflavine. 
Favorable  recoveries  were  obtained  using  a  two-stage  protocol 
consisting  of  cold  enrichment  of  the  sample  diluted  1:10  in  TB, 
followed  by  plating  O.I  ml  of  this  pre-enrichment  to  MLA,  and 
transfer  of  1  ml  to  9  ml  Thio-Nal-Acri  broth.  Selectively-en¬ 
riched  cultures  streaked  to  MLA  and  TA  yielded  optimal  isola¬ 
tions  after  7-14  of  cold  enrichment. 


Growth  and  Aflatoxin  Production  by  AspergUlus  parasiticus 
NRRL  2999  in  the  Presence  of  Acetic  or  Propionic  Acid  and 
at  Different  Initial  pH  Values,  Gulam  Rusul,  Fathy  E.  El- 
Gazzar  and  Elmer  H.  Marth,  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
The  Food  Research  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:909-914 


Experiments  were  done  to  determine  effects  of  different  con¬ 
centrations  of  acetic  or  propionic  acid  in  a  glucose-yeast  ex- 
tract-salts  medium  with  an  initial  pH  value  of  4.5  or  5.5  on 
growth  and  aflatoxin  production  by  Aspergillus  parasiticus 
NRRL  2999.  Amounts  of  aflatoxin  were  measured  with  re- 
versed-phase  high-performance  liquid  chromatography.  The 
maximum  concentration  of  acetic  or  propionic  acid  that  permit¬ 
ted  growth  at  an  initial  pH  of  5.5  was  1%  after  7  d  of  incuba¬ 
tion  and  0.25%  after  3  d  of  incubation,  respectively.  When  the 
initial  pH  of  the  medium  was  4.5,  the  maximum  concentration 
of  acetic  or  propionic  acid  that  permitted  growth  was  0.25  or 
0.1%,  respectively.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
(p>0.05)  in  amount  of  mycelial  (dry  weight)  produced  by  cul¬ 
tures  in  the  presence  of  0.0,  0.25,  0.50  or  0.75%  acetic  acid. 
Amounts  of  aflatoxin  B|  and  G|  produced  decreased  with  an 
increasing  concentration  of  acetic  acid.  Increasing  concentra¬ 
tions  of  propionic  acid  caused  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
mycelial  dry  weight  and  aflatoxin  produced  by  cultures  growing 
in  the  medium  with  an  initial  pH  of  5.5.  At  an  initial  pH  of 


4.5  mycelial  growth  was  slow  and  at  3  d  of  incubation  amounts 
of  aflatoxin  B|  and  Gj  produced  were  reduced  as  concentrations 
of  acetic  acid  increased.  This  also  was  true  for  propionic  acid 
in  the  medium  with  an  initial  pH  of  4.5.  Cultures  with  an  ex¬ 
tended  lag  phase  in  the  presence  of  acetic  or  propionic  acid 
overcame  this  and  then  produced  large  amounts  of  aflatoxin  B| 
and  G]  at  7  and  10  d  of  incubation. 


Microbial  Counts  of  Selected  Hot-Boned  Primals  and 
Ground  Beef,  A.  W.  Kotula,  B.  S.  Emswiler-Rose  and  B.  W. 
Berry,  Meat  Science  Research  Laboratory,  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Maryland  20705 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:915-919 


Twenty-four  dairy  cows  were  slaughtered  under  commercial 
conditions,  muscles  were  excised  from  one  side  within  3  h  of 
slaughter  and  from  the  second  side  after  24  h  chill  at  3°C.  Sur¬ 
face  aerobic  bacterial  plate  counts,  (APCj,  20.  and  3s°c>  that  is, 
plates  were  incubated  at  5,  20  and  35°C,  respectively)  obtained 
from  the  rounds  immediately  before  deboning  did  not  vary  sig¬ 
nificantly  between  the  hot  and  chilled  carcasses.  The  APC  (5. 
20.  and  35”c)  increased  (P<.01)  during  removal  of  rounds  from 
both  hot  and  chilled  carcasses,  and  the  magnitude  of  Jhe  in¬ 
crease  was  greater  than  one  logarithm.  The  bacterial  count  on 
loins  and  rounds  that  were  overwrapped  and  frozen  generally 
was  lower  than  on  loins  and  rounds  held  at  3°C  for  7  and  14 
d  before  being  frozen.  The  APC  (5,  20.  and  35‘>c)  of  fresh  ground 
beef  fabricated  in  450-kg  batches  from  trimmings  of  hot  cow 
carcasses  were  not  significantly  different  from  that  made  from 
the  chilled  carcasses.  Addition  of  chilled  USDA  Choice  plates 
to  increase  the  fat  content  and  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
manufactured  ground  beef  increased  (P<.01)  APC  counts  in 
most  instances.  The  log  count  of  the  USDA  Choice  plates  was 
about  5  to  6/cm^;  whereas  that  of  the  cow  beef  was  about  2 
to  4/cm^.  The  mean  counts  of  coliforms,  fecal  coliforms  and 
Escherichia  coli  were  usually  less  than  one  log,  so  significant 
treatment  differences,  when  they  did  occur,  were  unimportant. 
Results  of  this  research  indicate  that  hot  boning  does  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  microbial  quality  of  selected  primals  and 
ground  beef. 


Activity  of  Na-Benzoate  and  Ethyl-Paraben  Against  Os- 
motolerant  Yeasts  at  Different  Water  Activity  Values,  Marco 
F.  G.  Jermini  and  Wilheml  Schmidt-Lorenz,  Food  Microbiol¬ 
ogy  Laboratory,  Department  of  Food  Science,  Swiss  Federal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  CH-8()92  Zurich,  Switzerland 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:920-927 


To  preserve  high  sugar  products,  the  effectiveness  of  sodium 
benzoate  and  ethyl-paraben  (para-hydroxybenzoic  acid  ethyles- 
ter)  against  18  osmotolerant  yeast  strains  was  investigated  at 
different  water  activity  values  (a^,).  The  influence  of  pH, 
acidulant,  humectant  as  well  as  inoculum  level  on  the  tolerance 
limits  for  growth  of  selected  strains  has  also  been  determined. 
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The  tolerance  limits  for  growth  of  ail  18  tested  strains  were 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  a^  of  the  substrate,  provided  that 
the  preservative  concentration  reflects  only  the  amount  of  water 
and  not  the  whole  volume  of  the  substrate.  At  a^  <0.900  and 
pH<4.0  ISOO  ppm  Na-benzoate  was  necessary  to  inhibit  growth 
of  all  18  tested  osmotolerant  yeast  strains  for  30  d,  while  in 
a  similar  medium  but  at  higher  pH-values  Na-benzoate  was  less 
effective.  Similarly,  at  a,^  <0.900  and  pH  3.0  a  30-day-ffee 
shelf  life  was  guaranteed  by  addition  of  400  ppm  ethyl-paraben, 
while  a  higher  concentration  of  ethyl-paraben  (900  ppm)  was 
necessary  if  the  medium  was  acidulated  to  pH  4.8  only.  The 
activity  of  Na-benzoate  or  ethyl-paraben  against  osmotolerant 
yeasts  was  usually  poor  if  the  initial  count  of  contaminants  was 
high.  Zygosaccharomyces  bailii  was  the  most  preservative-resis¬ 
tant  osmotolerant  yeast  among  the  tested  genera  and  species. 


Role  of  Adhering  Microflora  in  Competitive  Exclusion  of 
Salmonella  from  Young  Chicks,  S.  Stavric,  T.  M.  Gleeson, 
B.  Blanchfield  and  H.  Pivnick,  Bureau  of  Microbial  Hazards, 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada,  Tunney’s  Pasture,  Ottawa,  On¬ 
tario,  KIA  0L2,  Canada 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:928-932 


Adherence  of  gut  microflora  from  Salmonella-free  adult  birds 
to  the  ceca  of  newly  hatched  chicks,  and  their  role  in  protection 
against  Salmonella  was  examined.  The  protective  microflora  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  cecal  wall  after  four  successive  wash¬ 
ings.  Cultures  of  washed  ceca  taken  from  chicks  30  min  to  1 
h  after  treatment  with  fecal  culture  gave  partial  protection.  Full 
protection  was  obtained  with  cultures  from  ceca  taken  6  to  8 
h  after  treatment. 


Pathogenic  Fungi  Isolated  from  Desiccated  Mushrooms,  Sea¬ 
weed,  Anchovies  and  Rice  Sticks  Imported  from  the  Orient, 
Nuria  Kazanas,  Division  of  Microbiology,  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  DC  20204 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:933-939 


Desiccated  mushrooms,  seaweed,  rice  sticks  and  anchovies 
imported  from  the  Orient  were  obtained  from  commercial 
sources  or  from  products  detained  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  examined  for  pathogenic  fungi.  The  etiolog¬ 
ical  agents  isolated  were  mycelial  and  yeast  fungi  known  to 
produce  deep  mycoses  in  humans:  sporotrichosis, 
phaeohyphomycosis,  mycetoma,  chromoblastomycosis,  can- 
didosis  and  cryptococcosis.  Other  fungi  isolated  were  oppor¬ 
tunistic  fungi  and/or  producers  of  mycotoxins.  Total  mold 
counts  in  the  foods  examined  varied  from  2  x  10^  to  5  x 
10®.  The  predominant  pathogens  in  the  mushrooms  were 
Sporothrix  schenckii  and  Wangiella  dermatitidis,  and  counts  in 
the  mushrooms  imported  from  Thailand  and  Taiwan  were  as 
high  as  1  X  10®;  however,  these  pathogens  were  not  isolated 
from  rice  sticks,  seaweed  or  anchovies.  All  presumed 
pathogenic  strains  were  pathogenic  for  mice  by  intraperitoneal 
injection  of  1  x  10®  to  10’  conidia  in  saline  suspension.  It 
was  concluded  that  food  can  harbor  “virulent”  fungal  pathogens 
and  potentially  opportunistic  invaders  as  well  as  potentially 
toxigenic  fungi. 


Growth  and  Aflatoxui  Production  by  Aspergillus  parasidcus 
NRRL  2999  in  the  Presence  of  Lactic  Add  and  at  Different 
Initial  pH  values,  Fathy  E.  El-Gazzar,  Gulam  Rusul  and  Elmer 
H.  Marth,  Department  of  Food  Science  and  The  Food  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  53706 

■  J.  Food  Prot.  50:940-944 


Twenty-five  milliliters  of  glucose-yeast-salts  medium  contain¬ 
ing  0,  0.5,  0.75,  1.0,  1.5  and  2.0%  lactic  acid  with  an  initial 
pH  of  3.5  or  4.5  were  inoculated  with  1  ml  of  a  spore  suspen¬ 
sion  containing  10®  conidia  of  Aspergillus  parasiticus  NRRL 
2999  and  incubated  with  10  d.  The  pH  of  the  medium,  weight 
of  mycelium  and  aflatoxin  production  were  determined  after  3, 
7,  and  10  d  of  incubation.  Amounts  of  aflatoxin  produced  were 
determined  using  reversed-phase  high-performance  liquid 
chromatography.  Cultures  grown  in  the  presence  of  0.5  and 
0.75%  lactic  acid  at  an  initial  pH  of  4.5  produced  more  aflato¬ 
xin  B|  than  did  the  other  cultures  at  the  end  of  3  d  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  This  was  not  true  for  aflatoxin  Gi;  with  increasing  concen¬ 
trations  of  lactic  acid,  cultures  produced  decreasing  amounts  of 
aflatoxin  Gj.  Also,  cultures  growing  in  the  medium  with  an 
initial  pH  of  3.5  produced  more  aflatoxin  B|  in  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid  at  the  end  of  3  d  of  incubation  than  did  control 
cultures.  Cultures  growing  in  the  presence  of  0.5  and  0.75% 
lactic  acid  produced  the  most  aflatoxin.  Maximum  amounts  of 
aflatoxin  G]  were  produced  after  7  d  of  incubation,  with  cul¬ 
tures  growing  in  the  presence  of  0.5  and  0.75%  lactic  acid  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most.  Lactic  acid  did  not  inhibit  growth  (mycelium 
weight)  of  cultures  in  the  medium  with  initial  pH  values  of 
3.5  or  4.5  except  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  mycelial  weight 
when  the  medium  contained  0.5%  lactic  acid  and  had  an  initial 
pH  value  of  3.5. 


Foodborne  Dlness  Associated  with  a  Pig  Roast,  Thomas 
Novotny,  James  D.  Dingman  and  Andrew  Pavia,  Division  of 
Field  Services,  Epidemiology  Program  Office,  Centers  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30333;  Tri-County  District 
Health  Department,  Environmental  Health  Division,  7000  E. 
Belleview,  Suite  301,  Englewood,  Colorado  80111  and  Enteric 
Diseases  Branch,  Center  for  Infectious  Disease,  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30333 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:945-947 


Roasting  of  whole  pigs  for  summer  picnics  is  popular,  but 
technically  difficult.  We  report  an  outbreak  of  gastroenteritis 
which  followed  a  pig  roast  in  Colorado.  Twenty  (35%)  of  57 
guests  who  had  attended  the  roast  had  nausea,  diarrhea,  abdom¬ 
inal  cramps,  vomiting,  or  fever.  An  investigation  implicated 
pork  as  the  vehicle  of  transmission  (p  =  0.003,  Fisher  exact 
test).  The  1 1  stool  specimens  tested  were  not  cultured  anaerobi¬ 
cally,  but  the  illness  was  strongly  suggestive  of  Clostridium 
perfringens  gastroenteritis.  An  environmental  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  deficiencies  in  both  storage  and  cooking  of  the  commer¬ 
cially  prepared  pig.  To  prevent  foodbome  outbreaks  of  illness 
resulting  from  whole  pig  roasts,  suppliers  should  caution  cus¬ 
tomers  about  adequate  cooking  processes,  customers  should  be 
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aware  of  refrigeration  requirements  if  the  animal  is  to  be  stored 
before  cooking,  meat  thermometers  should  be  used  to  monitor 
internal  cooking  temperatures,  other  food  should  not  be  cooked 
inside  the  pig  carcass  during  roasting,  and  leftover  meat  should 
be  promptly  cooled  for  later  consumption. 

Effects  of  Meat  Type,  Storage  Time  and  Temperature  on 
Various  Physical,  Chemical  and  Microbiological  Character¬ 
istics  of  Ground  Pork,  Donna  S.  Bentley,  James  O.  Reagan, 
Nelson  A.  Cox  and  J.  Stan  Bailey,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Department  of  Animal  &  Dairy  Science,  Athens,  Georgia 
30602 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:948-951 


Whole-hog  sausage  was  prepared  from  hot-  and  cold-boned 
pork  raw  materials  to  determine  the  effects  of  meat  type,  stor¬ 
age  temperature  and  length  of  storage  on  various  processing  and 
bacteriological  characteristics.  Samples  were  stored  at  -1  and 
4°C  for  0,  28  and  56  d.  Various  physical,  chemical  and  micro¬ 
biological  properties  of  the  sausage  were  evaluated.  Thiobar- 
bituric  acid  (TBA)  values  were  not  affected  by  meat  type  (pre 
or  postrigor).  Hunter-Color  values  varied  significantly  among 
the  meat  types  and  storage  temperatures.  Total  bacterial  counts 
varied  significantly  among  the  hot-  and  cold-boned  pork  saus¬ 
age  samples  (day  0).  Cold-boned  sausage  stored  at  -TC  had 
lower  plate  counts  of  the  various  treatments  for  days  28  and 
56.  Pseudomonas  was  the  predominant  organism  found  in  hot- 
and  cold-boned  sausage  samples.  Hot-boned  sausage  exhibited 
a  more  diverse  bacterial  population  than  did  cold-boned  saus¬ 
age.  More  gram-positive  organisms  were  found  in  hot-boned 
sausage  samples.  Cold-boned  sausage  had  a  lower  total  baclerial 
count  at  day  0  and  maintained  lower  counts  and  therefore  a 
longer  shelf  life  throughout  the  study  when  held  at  -TC. 

Prodiictioii  of  Staphylococcal  Enterotoxin  A  and  Ther¬ 
monuclease  in  Cream  Pies,  Elisa  Yoko  Hirooka,  Sonia  Presa 
C.  De  Salzberg  and  Merlin  S.  Bergdoll,  Departmento  de 
Pathologia  Geral,  Centro  de  Ci6ncia  de  Alimentos,  Facultade 
de  Engenharia  de  Alimentos,  Universidade  Estadual  de  Cam¬ 
pinas,  Caixa  Postal  6121,  13.1(X),  Campinas,  SP,  Brazil,  and 
Food  Research  Institute,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925  Willow 
Drive,  Madison,  WI  53706 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:952-955 

The  change  in  pH,  growth  of  mesophilic  bacteria  and  growth, 
thermonuclease  (TNase)  and  enterotoxin  A  (SEA)  production  by 
Staphylococcus  aureus  in  artificially  inoculated  cream  pies  were 
investigated.  The  mesophilic  count  varied  from  Kf*  CFU/g  at 
20°C  to  4.0  X  10^  CFU/g  at  37“C  after  12  h  of  incubation 
and  from  2  x  10^  CFU/g  at  20‘’C  to  7  x  10*  CFU/g  at  37°C 
after  35  h  of  incubation.  The  S.  aureus  count  varied  from  <10^ 
at  20°C  to  1.6  X  10*  CFU/g  at  37°C  after  12  h  of  incubation 
and  from  8  x  10^  at  20®C  to  5.4  x  10*  at  37°C  after  35 
h  of  incubation.  TNase  was  detectable  after  incubation  for:  35 
h  at  20“C  (2.9  ng/g),  12  h  at  30^  (9.4  ng/g),  and  12  h  at 
3TC  (72  ng/g).  SEA  was  detectable  after  incubation  for:  35 
h  at  20°C  (3.9  ng/g),  18  h  at  25°C  (3.9  ng/g)  and  14  h  at 
30T  (4.8  ng/g). 

In  vitro  Antibiotic  Sensitivity  of  Staphylococcus  aureus 
Strains  Isolated  from  a  Nigerian  Fermented  Ceral  Drink, 


Stella  I.  Onuorah,  Abiodun  A.  Adesiyun  and  James  O. 
Adekeye,  Department  of  Veterinary  Public  Health  and  Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Ahmadu  Bello 
University,  Zaria,  Nigeria 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:956-958 

The  sensitivity  of  253  Staphylococcus  aureus  strains  isolated 
from  a  Nigerian  locally-fermented  cereal  drink  (kunun  zaki)  to 
11  antimicrobial  agents  was  determined.  Two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  (97.6%)  strains  were  resistant  to  one  or  more  of 
the  antimicrobial  agents  and  only  4  (1.6%)  isolates  were  sensi¬ 
tive  to  all  of  the  agents.  Of  the  isolates  from  the  kunun  zaki 
preparation,  97.8%  were  resistant  while  98.6%  from  kunun  zaki 
bought  at  sale  outlet  and  %.7%  of  those  isolated  from  utensils 
were  resistant.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  resistance 
of  isolates  from  the  sources  (P>0.05,  X^).  Resistance  to 
penicillin  (92.9%),  ampicillin  (92.9%)  and  Lnmethrpiim 
(80.2%)  was  most  frequently  encountered  while  fewt,  isolates 
wereresistant  to  gentamycin  (2.0%)  and  neomycin  (3.6%).  The 
predominant  antimicrobial  resistance  pattern  was  ampicillin- 
penicillin-trimethoprim  detected  in  43  (17.0%)  strains.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  resistance  of  5.  aureus  strains  isolated  from  kunun 
zaki  to  the  tested  antimicrobial  agents  is  suggestive  of  misuse 
of  those  drugs  in  Nigeria. 

Effects  of  Nutrients  and  Inhibitors  in  Olives  on  Af- 
latoxigenic  Molds,  Abdelmajid  Mahjoub  and  Lloyd  B.  Buller- 
man,  Eiepartment  of  Food  Science  and  Technology,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583-0919 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:959-%3 

Growth  and  aflatoxin  production  by  Aspergillus  parasiticus 
NRRL  2999  and  Aspergillus  flavus  NRRL  6555  were  studied 
on  fresh  olives,  fresh  olives  supplemented  with  nutrients,  and 
fresh  olives  treated  with  heat,  lye,  and  freezing  temperatures. 
Studies  were  also  done  on  yeast  extract  sucrose  agar  (VESA) 
either  mixed  with  chopped  fresh  olives  or  made  with  aqueous 
extracts  of  fresh  and  treated  olives.  Samples  were  incubated  at 
25°C  for  7  d.  Olive  paste  supplemented  with  zinc  and  sucrose 
supported  little  growth  and  no  aflatoxin  B|  production.  Amino 
acids,  yeast  extract,  and  a  combination  of  zinc,  carbohydrate, 
and  amino  acids  exhibited  extensive  growth  and  moderate 
amounts  of  aflatoxin.  Fresh  and  frozen  olive  pastes  supported 
poor  growth  and  no  aflatoxin  production.  Heat-  and  lye-treated 
olives  supported  extensive  growth  and  little  aflatoxin  produc¬ 
tion.  Heavy  growth  and  moderate  amounts  of  aflatoxin  B|  were 
supported  by  VESA  mixed  with  olive  pastes.  VESA  made  with 
aqueous  extracts  of  olives  supported  extensive  growth  and  mod¬ 
erate  toxin  production,  except  on  VESA  made  with  extract  from 
frozen  olives  which  exhibited  poor  growth  and  low  toxin 
amounts.  A.  flavus  grew  similarly  to  A.  parasiticus  but  was 
unable  to  produce  any  aflatoxin  except  on  heat-  and  lye-treated 
olives,  where  traces  were  detected.  Olives  are  a  poor  substrate 
for  mold  development  and  may  contain  inhibiting  substances 
against  growth  and  aflatoxin  production. 

Eliminating  Cross-Connections  Between  Raw  and  Pas¬ 
teurized  Products  in  Dairy  Plants,  Roger  W.  Dickerson,  Jr., 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Center  for  Food  Safety  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Nutrition,  Division  of  Food  Chemistry  and  Technology, 
Food  Engineering  Branc,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45226 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:964-967 
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A  method  was  developed  to  identify  cross-connections  be¬ 
tween  raw  and  pasteurized  products  in  dairy  plants.  A  flow  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  dairy  plant  is  used  to  identify  post-pasteurization 
pumps,  storage  tanks,  fillers  or  other  post-pasteurization  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment.  An  envelope  is  drawn  on  the  flow  diagram 
around  all  post-pasteurization  equipment.  Only  the  few 
pipelines  that  penetrate  the  envelope  have  the  potential  of  a 
cross-connection.  Each  pipeline  is  traced  to  its  origin  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  it  is  a  cross-connection. 


Effect  of  Sodium  Chloride  on  Uptake  of  Substrate  by 
Staphylococcus  aureus  1%E,  J.  L.  Smith,  M.  J.  Maurer,  M. 
M.  Bencivengo  and  C.  A.  Kunsch,  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Center,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  600  East  Mermaid 
Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19118 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:%8-974 


Sodium  chloride  inhibited  a  number  of  biochemical  parame¬ 
ters  in  Staphylococcus  aureus  1%E.  Induction  of  phospho-B- 
galactosidase,  synthesis  of  staphylococcal  enterotoxin  A,  en¬ 
zyme  activity  (phospho-B-galactosidase)  and  glucose  utilization 
were  approximately  four  times  more  sensitive  to  the  inhibitory 
effects  of  salt  than  was  growth.  Uptake  of  '^-2-deoxyglucose 
and  respiratory  activity  with  a  number  of  substrates  were  inhi¬ 
bited  also.  The  breakdown  of  o-nitrophenyl-B-galactoside 
(ONPG)  by  lactose-grown  S.  aureus  1%E  was  inhibited  by 
NaCl  as  well  as  by  other  solutes  (salts,  carbohydrates,  amino 
acids)  which  suggested  that  the  inhibitory  effect  is  a  general 
one  of  solutes  and  not  restricted  to  NaCl.  Various  ionophores 
(gramicidin,  valinomycin,  monensin,  lasalocid,  m- 
chlorophenylhydrazone),  the  H''’-ATPase  inhibitor  (N,N’,-di- 
cyclohexylcarbodiimide),  and  ion  channel  blockers  (quinine, 
quinidine,  chlorpromazine,  tetracaine,  verapamil)  reversed  the 
inhibitory  action  of  salt  on  ONPG  breakdown  by  lactose-grown 
cells;  however,  these  compounds  did  not  reverse  NaCl  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  glucose  utilization.  The  effects  observed  here  suggest 
that  NaCl  (and  probably  other  solutes)  exerts  an  inhibitory  ef¬ 
fect  on  transport  of  substrates  into  the  cells  of  S.  aureus  1%E. 

Using  Thermocouples  to  Measure  Temepratures  during  Re¬ 
tort  or  Autoclave  Validation,  Irving  J.  Pflug  and  Maurice  R. 
Berry,  Jr.,  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition,  Unvier- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  1334  Eckles  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55108,  and  Food  Engineering  Branch,  Center  for  Food  Safety 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  FDA/HHS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45226 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:975-981 

Thermocouples  (TCs)  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  design¬ 
ing  and  validating  the  heat  processes  needed  for  sterilization 
of  product  in  retorts  or  autoclaves.  In  this  paper  we  discuss 
the  vexing  errors  associated  with  using  TCs  in  a  hot,  wet  envi¬ 
ronment.  Most  problems  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  action 
of  steam  and  water  on  the  TC  lead  wires  and/or  caused  by  tem¬ 
perature  gradients  on  lead  wire  connectors.  These  errors  are 
particularly  troublesome  since  they  are  in  the  range  of  1  to  2°C 
and  are  random  in  nature.  The  use  of  a  pair  of  continuous  wires 
that  is  protected  or  sealed  from  tfe  wet  retort  environment, 
from  the  TC  junction  to  the  measuring  instrument,  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  problems.  The  hot. 


wet  environment  apparently  causes  electrochemical  effects  that 
produce  measurable  electromotive  forces  (EMFs)  whenever  bare 
wires  come  in  contact  with  steam  or  water.  However,  the  effect 
is  greater  when  the  wires  pass  through  water  than  through 
steam.  For  containers  that  are  nonconductors  of  electricity,  such 
as  plastics,  grounding  of  the  TC  junction  has  proved  necessary, 
particularly  when  processing  in  flowing  water.  We  conclude 
that  TCs  can  measure  tempeiature  very  accurately  if  properly 
used.  We  emphasize  that  the  TC  system  must  be  adequately 
calibrated,  and  that  ambient  temperature  calibration  will  not 
compensate  for  high-temperature  water  effects  and  the  errors 
caused  by  temperature  gradients  across  connectors. 


Foodborne  and  Waterborne  Disease  in  Canada  -  1981  An¬ 
nual  Summary,  E.  C.  D.  Todd,  Bureau  of  Microbial  Hazards, 
Food  Directorate,  Health  Protection  Branch,  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIA  0L2,  Canada 

J.  Food  Prot.  50:982-991 


In  1981,  a  total  of  647  incidents,  comprising  505  outbreaks 
and  142  single  cases,  caused  illnesses  in  4,804  persons.  There 
were  14.8%  fewer  incidents  and  32.5%  fewer  cases  than  re¬ 
corded  for  1980.  Salmonella,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  Clos¬ 
tridium  perfringens  and  Bacillus  cereus  were  the  main  bac¬ 
teriological  agents  to  cause  illness,  but  there  were  far  fewer 
incidents  of  salmonellosis  in  1981  (36)  compared  with  1980 
(64).  Etiologic  agents  Coxiella  burnetii.  Listeria  monocytogenes 
and  Taenia  saginata  were  reported  for  the  first  time  in  these 
summaries.  Animal  agents:  paralytic  shellfish  poison,  scombroid 
poison  and  insects  had  also  been  documented  in  1980  and  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  the  plant  agents  were  new  -  taro  leaves  and 
tablets  made  from  Spirulina  alga.  The  number  of  incidents 
caused  by  chemical  agents  (51),  mainly  extraneous  matter,  ran¬ 
cid  compounds,  metals  and  monosodium  glutamate,  were  the 
same  as  for  1980.  Some  of  the  more  unusual  chemical  poison¬ 
ings  were  lead  in  herbal  capsules,  mercury  in  yogurt,  ammonia 
in  frog  legs  and  laxative  in  a  cake.  Ten  foodborne  disease  re¬ 
lated  deaths  occurred  mainly  in  infants  infected  by  Listeria  and 
in  elderly  patients  with  salmonellosis  in  a  home  for  the  aged. 
About  33%  of  incidents  and  41%  of  cases  were  associated  with 
meat  and  poultry.  Mishandling  of  food  took  place  mainly  in 
foodservice  establishments  (33.1%  of  incidents,  62.4%  of 
cases),  homes  (13.4%  of  incidents  and  9.5%  of  cases)  and  food 
processing  establishments  (13.1%  of  incidents  and  2.9%  of 
cases).  Food  processing  problems  resulted  mainly  from  chemi¬ 
cal  contamination,  particularly  extraneous  matter.  Most  inci¬ 
dents  occurred  in  Ontario  (41.3%),  British  Columbia  (19.6%) 
and  Alberta  (11.6%),  but  on  a  100,000  population  basis  inci¬ 
dents  were  highest  in  British  Columbia  (4.6),  Nova  Scotia 
(4.4),  Alberta  (3.4)  and  Ontario  (3.1).  Narrative  reports  of 
seven  previously  unpublished  foodborne  disease  problems  are 
presented.  Eight  incidents  of  waterborne  disease,  caused  by 
Giardia  lamblia,  Campylobacter,  Salmonella,  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa  and  an  undetermined  agent,  are  double  the  number 
recorded  for  both  1980  and  1979.  However,  the  number  of 
cases  was  far  fewer  in  1981  (178)  compared  with  those  for  the 
previous  year  (1,124).  The  largest  outbreak  (46  cases)  was 
caused  by  Pseudomonas  infecting  the  skin  and  ears  of  whirlpool 
bathers  in  a  motel.  All  the  other  incidents  were  from  contami¬ 
nated  water  obtained  on  camping  trips  (3),  from  Giardia-in- 
fected  municipal  water  supplies,  two  from  abroad  (3)  and  from 
non-chlorinated  wells  contaminated  with  Salmonella  (I). 
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1987 

November  15-18,  SOUTHERN  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  OF  DAIRY  FOOD  MFRS.,  INC. 
73RD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  to  be  held 
at  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  VA.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Jcrfm  E.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  10S06,  Raleigh, 
NC  27605 

November  17-19,  INTERNATIONAL 
CATERERS’  SHOW  AND  CONFERENCE 
(ICS),  to  be  held  at  the  Merchandise  Mart 
Expo  Center,  Chicago,  IL.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact:  Helen  Brett  Enterprises,  220  S. 
State  St.,  Suite  1416,  Chicago,  IL  60604. 
312-922-0966. 

November  18,  43RD  ANNUAL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  MARYLAND  DAIRY  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  CONFERENCE,  for  more  infor- 
nudion,  contact:  Dr.  James  T.  Marshall,  De- 
paitifient  of  Animal  Sciences,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  PaA,  MD  20742.  301-454- 
7843. 

TOTAL  QUALITY  SYSTEM  (HACCP) 
WORKSHOP  to  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
Southeast,  Madison,  WI.  For  more  infomut- 
tion,  contact:  Nina  Albanese-Kotar,  Center  for 
Dairy  Research,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  1605  Linden  Drive,  Madison,  WI 
53706.  608-262-5970. 

November  30-December  3,  NATIONAL 
MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION  AN¬ 
NUAL  MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency,  New  Orleans,  LA.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact:  James  C.  Barr,  1840  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22201. 

November  30-December  4,  THE  FIRST 
LATIN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON 
FOOD  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  THE  I 
ARGENTINE  SYMPOSIUM  ON  PRESER¬ 
VATION  OF  FOODS,  to  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact:  Dr.  Ricardo  Sobol,  Secretary  General, 
Bulnes  44  P.B.  ”B”,  1176  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  Additioiud  information:  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nando  (^vedo,  525  Twenty  Third  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

December  7-9,  MICROBILOOGY  AND 
ENGINEERING  OF  STERILIZATION 
PROCESSES,  iSo  be  held  at  tbe  University 
at  Minnesota,  SL  Paul  Minnesota  Campus. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Dr.  William 
Schafer,  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
NntrMon,  1334  Eckles  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55108.  612-624-4793. 

December  8-11,  WORKSHOP  IN  IN¬ 
STRUMENT  SERVICE  AND  REPAIR,  to 
be  held  at  the  Anderson  training  facility  and 
dairy  processing  plant  in  Fultonville,  NY.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Michael  D.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Anderson  Instrument  Company, 
Inc.,  R.D.  1,  Fultonville,  NY  12072.  Tele¬ 
phone:  518-922-5315. 

1988 

January  11-20,  38th  ANNUAL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  MARYLAND  ICE  CREAM 
SHORT  COURSE,  for  more  information, 
contact:  Dr.  James  T.  Marshall,  Department  of 


Animal  Sciences,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  MD  3742.  301-454-7843. 

January  20-23,  FOURTH  INDUSTRY¬ 
WIDE  U.S.  DAIRY  FORUM,  sponsored  by 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  and  International 
Ice  Cream  Association.  To  be  held  at  the  In- 
nisbrook  in  Tarpon  Springs,  FL.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact:  Joe  Dugan,  888  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  2(X)06.  202- 
296-4250;  TELEX  150185. 

February  10-11,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION  DAIRY 
&  FOOD  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE,  to 
be  held  at  the  Fawcett  Center  for  Tomorrow, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH.  For 
more  information,  contact:  John  LindariKXxl, 
2121  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  OH  43210-1097. 

February  12-14,  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN¬ 
STITUTE  OF  TEXAS  ANNUAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  to  be  held  at  the  Hershey  Hotel,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  TX.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact:  Glenn  R.  Brown,  201  Vaughn  Building, 
Austin,  TX  78701. 

February  15-17,  ABC  RESEARCH  COR¬ 
PORATION’S  14TH  ANNUAL  TECHNI¬ 
CAL  SEMINAR  will  be  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Centre  Hotel,  Gainesville,  Florida.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Sara  Jo  At¬ 
well,  ABC  Research  Corporation,  3437  SW 
24th  Avenue,  Gainesville,  FL  32607.  Tele¬ 
phone:  904-372-0436. 

February  16-17,  KAMFES  1988  AN¬ 
NUAL  CONFERENCE  will  be  held  at  the 
Ramada  Convention  Center,  9700  Bluegrass 
Pkwy,  Louisville,  KY.  For  more  information 
contact  Dale  Marcum,  108-A  Sunset  Ave, 
Richmond,  KY  40475. 

February  21-24,  SWEETENER  USERS 
GROUP,  INTERNATIONAL 

SWEETENER  COLLOQUIUM,  to  be  held 
at  Innisbrook  Resort,  Tarpon  Springs,  FL.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Constance  E.  Tip- 
ton,  888  16th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

March  1-2,  VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION 
OF  SANITARIANS  AND  DAIRY 
FIELDMAN’S  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY  WORKSHOP  wlU  be 
held  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  VA.  For  more 
infonnation,  contact:  W.J.  Farley,  Rt.  I, 
Box  247,  Staunton,  VA  24401. 

March  6-8,  OHIO  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
ASSN.,  INC.  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  to 
be  held  at  Dayton  Marriott  Hotel,  Dayton, 
OH.  For  more  information,  contact:  Don 
Buckley,  1429  King  Ave.,  #210,  Columbus, 
OH  43212. 

March  6-9,  TEXAS  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION,  63rd  Annual  Meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Hikm  Palado  del  Rio  in 
downtown  San  Antonio.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact:  Janies  O.  Allen,  Jr.,  Texas 
Public  Health  Association,  PO  Box  4246, 
Austin,  Texas  78765. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER  INSTITUTE  - 
NATIONAL  CHEESE  INSTITUTE  AN¬ 
NUAL  MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Washington  on  Capitol  Hill, 


Washington,  DC.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact:  the  ABI-NCI,  699  Prince  Street,  Suite 
102,  Alexandria,  VA  22314.  703-549-2230. 

March  13-16,  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE  ON  THE  BIOTECHNOLOGY 
OF  MICROBIAL  PRODUCTS:  NOVEL 
PHARMACOLOGICAL  AND  AG¬ 
ROBIOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES,  to  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  CA.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact:  Mrs.  Ann  Kulback,  SIM,  PO  Box  12534, 
Arlington,  VA  22209-8534. 

March  21-25,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOOD 
SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION,  MID-WEST 
WORKSHOP  IN  MILK  &  FOOD  SANITA¬ 
TION,  to  be  held  at  Fawcett  Center  for  To¬ 
morrow,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
OH.  For  more  information,  contact:  John  Lin- 
damood,  2121  Fyffe  Road,  Clumbus,  OH 
43210-1097. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  SUP¬ 
PLY  ASSOCIATION  1988  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE  to  be  held  at  Marriott’s  Rancho 
Las  Palmas  in  Rancho  Mirage,  CA.  For  more 
information  call  DFICA  offices  at:  301-984- 
1444. 

April  10-13,  MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUN¬ 
DATION,  INTERNATIONAL  ICE  CREAM 
ASSOCIATION,  MARKETING  &  TRAIN¬ 
ING  INSTITUTE  SPRING  BOARD  MEET¬ 
ING,  to  be  held  at  The  Ritz  Carlton,  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA.  For  more  information,  contact: 
John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  888  16th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  2(X)06. 

38th  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MARYLAND  ICE  CREAM  CONFER¬ 
ENCE,  for  more  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Janies  T.  Marshall,  Department  of  Animal 
Sciences,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  301-454-7843. 

April  18-21,  AMERICAN  DAIRY  PROD¬ 
UCTS  INSTITUTE  ANNUAL  MEETING  & 
TECHNICAL  CONFERENCE,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  IL. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Warren  S. 
Clark,  Jr.  130  N.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60606. 

April  20-21,  1988  CENTER  FOR  DAIRY 
RESEARCH  CONFERENCE  (MILKFAT: 
TRENDS  AND  UTILIZATION),  alternates 
with  Cheese  Research  and  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence,  to  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Southeast, 
Madison,  WI.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Nina  Albanese-Kotar,  Center  for  Dairy  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
1605  Linden  Drive,  Madison,  WI  53706.  608- 
262-5970. 

May  22-24,  GEORGIA  DAIRY  PROD¬ 
UCTS  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION,  to  be  held  at  Callaway  Gardens, 
Pine  Mountain,  GA.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Pat  Hamlin,  P.O.  Box  801,  Macon, 

GA  31208. _ 

July  31-August  4,  lAMFES  75th 
ANNUAL  MEETING,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Westshore,  Tampa, 

FL.  For  more  infonnation,  contact 
Kathy  R.  Hathaway,  lAMFES,  Inc., 

PO  Box  701,  Ames,  lA  50010.  800- 
525-5223,  in  Iowa  515-232-6699. 
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August  7-12,  1988  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY,  to 
be  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago, 
IL.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Mrs.  Ann  Kulback,  SIM,  PO  Box 
12534,  Arlington,  VA  22209-8534. 


September  11-13,  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
COUNCIL  OF  CANADA  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION,  to  be  held  at  the  Winnipeg  Con¬ 
vention  Centre,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Pat  MacKenzie, 
141  Laurier  Avenue  West,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada  K1P-5J3. 

September  11-14,  SOUTHERN  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  OF  DAIRY  FOOD  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS,  INC.  74TH  ANNUAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  to  be  held  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  & 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  FL.  For  more  information, 
contact:  John  E.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  1050, 
Raleigh.  NC  27605. 

September  21-22,  UNITED  DAIRY  IN¬ 
DUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Minneapolis,  Minneapolis,  MN.  For  more  in- 
fonnation,  contact:  Edward  A.  Peterson,  6300 
N.  River  Road,  Rosemont,  IL  60018. 

October  9-13,  AACC  ANNUAL  MEET¬ 
ING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  InteiContinental 
San  Diego,  in  San  Diego,  California.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Raymond  J.  Tarle- 
ton,  American  Assoc,  of  Cereal  Chemists, 
3340  Pilot  Knob  Road.  St.  Paul,  MN  55121. 
612-454-7250. 

October  15-19,  MILK  INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION  &  INTERNATIONAL  ICE 
CREAM  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  &  SHOW,  to  be  held  at  Mar¬ 
riott’s  Orlando  World  Center,  Orlando,  FL. 
For  more  information,  contact:  John  F.  Speer, 
Jr.,  888  16th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

November  28-December  1,  NATIONAL 
MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION  AN¬ 
NUAL  MEETING,  to  be  held  at  the  Hilton, 
Anaheim,  CA.  For  more  information,  contact: 
James  C.  Barr,  1840  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22201. 


THE  CLEAN 
HOMOGENIZER 


Minimize  Contamination 
with  the  Colworth 
Stomacher®  Lab 
Biender . . .  Exclusively 
from  Tekmar. 

The  Stomacher  is  a  proven 
method  for  quick,  contam¬ 
ination-free  removal  of  intact 
microbes  from  food  and 
other  samples  because 
blending  is  done  in  sterile 
plastic  bags.  There  is  never 
contact  between  your  sam¬ 
ple  and  the  machine.  Most 
samples  are  processed  in 
30-60  seconds,  and  there  is 
no  clean-up  between 
samples.  Applications: 

•  Dairy 

•  Frozen  Foods 

•  Canned  &  Processed 
Foods 

•  Meat,  Poultry  &  Fish 

•  Flour  Products 

•  Fruits  &  Vegetables 


Wqnar^ 

P.O.  Box  371856 
Cincinnati,  OH  45222-1856 
Call  toll  free  800-543-4461 
In  Ohio  call  800-344-8569. 

D  Send  me  more  on  how  I  can 
clean  up  my  Microbial  Tests! 

□  Send  information  on  new  lab 
bags  for  the  Stomacher. 

□  Have  salesman  call. 

Name  _ 

I  nstitution _ 

Dept _ 

Street  _ 

City  _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone  _ 
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446  BROAD  STREET 
WAVERLY,  N.Y.  14892-1445 
(607)  565-2893 

Solutions  To  Your  Problems 


Daily  •  ingredients  •  Food  •  Hazardous 
Waste  •  Drinking  Water  •  Certified  industriai 
Hygiene  •  Air  •  Pathogens  •  Sampiing  • 
Accredited  in  N.Y.,  Pa.  N.J. 


Penona!  Servlee  and  Low 
Rates  Since  1963 
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International  Association  of  Hilk,  Pood  and  Enviornswntai  Sanitaria 
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Michelson  Laboratories*  Inc* 

6280  Chalet  Drive,  Commerce 

CA  90040 

Telephone:  (213)  928-0553/(714)  971-0673 

COMPLETE  DAIRY  ANALYSIS 

SPECIALIZING  IN: 

TECHNIQUES  AVAILABLE 

•  Chemical 

•  Infrared  Milk  Analyzer 

•  Microbiological 

(COMPUTERIZED) 

•  Sugar  Profile 

•  Gas  Chromatography 

•  Fatty  Acid  Profile 

•  Atomic  Absorption 

•  Vitamin  A&D  ^ 

v|  ;  *»>  iC'i  •  '  1^1 11^ 

•  Spectrophotometry 

•  Quality  Assurance  ^ 

•  Spectrofiuorometry 

•  Consulting 

t 

1 

•  Spiral  Plater 

•  IMS-USPHS-FDA 

•  Laser  Counter 

Approved-06143 
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•  Microscopy 
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Listeria 

Saimoneiia 

Campyiobacter 


Those  aren't  pleasant  words  for  anyone  in 
the  food  industry.  And  it's  no  secret,  concern 
for  the  control  of  these  airborne  contarn-i- 
nants  is  extremely  high  these  days. 

At  King,  we've  invested  decades  working 
with  many  of  the  nation's  leading  food  proc¬ 
essing  and  handling  companies  to  pioneer 
improved  HVAC  systems  which  inhibit,  pro¬ 
hibit  and  capture  biological  contaminants: 
We  inhibit  their  growth  two  ways: 

•  Through  precise  humidity  and  temperature 
control. 

•  Through  equipment  designs  which  lend 
themselves  to  effective,  efficient  sanitation 

j.  procedures. 

We  prohibit  their  introduction  and 
growth  with  two  further  techniques.  First 
we  use'blowers.  returns  and  diffusers  which 
deliver  airflow  volumes  and  patterns  that 
eliminate  the  spectre  of  uncontrolled  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  dead  air  spaces.  Secondly,  our  spe¬ 
cially  designed  systems  drarnaitically  reduce 
the  number  of  "high  potential"  collecting  and 


4 

growing  surfaces  found  in  conventional'air 
handling  equipment. 

Finally.  King  equipment  employs  stratigi- 
cally  placed  fittration  systemathat  capture  ■ 
yeast,  molds,  bacteria  and  other  airborne 
contaminants  down  to  0.3  microns. 

If  you  feel  it  is  time  to  review  your  own  air 
quality  standards,  please  feel  free  to  call  us. 

We  have  an  excellent  booklet  which  outlines 
the  practical  points  you  should  address  in 
the  control  of  airborne  contaminants. 

Even  if  you  simply  want  to  discuss  your 
■  current  situation  with  one  of  our  food  plant 
specialists,  we'll  be  happy  to  take  your  call. 
Later,  if  you  feel  it's^appropriate,  we'll  forward 
you  complete  technical  literature  on  King's 
specially  designed  environmental  control 
HVAC  systems  for  food  plants. 

The  King  Company  Air  Handling  Division:  . 

PO  Box  287:  Owatonna,  MN  55060:  ■ 

FAX  507'45 1-3786:' Telex:  29-0944:  ■ 

Phone  507.'45 1-3770. 


Design  &  support  for  industry  sjnce-1904.  Refrigeranon,  HVAC,  National  Heaters.  Custom  Coils,  and  Air  Curtain 

1987,  King  Company  -  . 
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This  is  the  cow 
that  caught  the  bug, 
that  was  treated  by  penicillin 
(and  ampicillin  and  erythromycin 
and  sulfamethazine  etc.) 
that  spoiled  the  milk, 
that  contaminated  the  silo, 
that  shut  down  the  plant, 
that  lost  $100,000. 
Because  somebod^y  didn’t 
take  5  (or  7,  or  12)  minutes  to  do  one 
of  the  new  family  of  Charm  Tests. 

Noting  works  like  a  Charm. 


McHnAssafsInG. 

36  Franklin  Street,  Malden,  MA  02148,  Tel.  (617)  322-1523 
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